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After the Strike: 


THE general strike in Palestine has been called 

off and the Arab population is gradually re- 
suming its normal activities. The official end of 
the strike naturally does not mean that the ac- 
cumulated ill will of the past six months has van- 
ished into thin air, and that harmony reigns su- 
preme. For months a terrorist group has been 
basking in the romantic aura of hero-worship. An 
intensive propaganda has inculcated large sec- 
tions of the Arab youth with a psychology of wil- 
ful martyrdom: it is sweet to die for the father- 
land, and still sweeter to kill. The fanatical pas- 
sions aroused cannot be stilled autmatically by a 
decree. We must be prepared for sporadic out- 
breaks and occasional acts of violence, but the 
backbone of the terror is broken. Such is the con- 
fidence of the government in the reestablishment 
of peace that several thousands of British soldiers 
have just been recalled, the first large group to 
leave Palestine since the beginning of the disturb- 
ances. 

Now that the campaign of organized murder is 
over, it may be well to take stock of the gains 
and losses resulting from the past six months. 
How have the three factors involyed—the Arabs, 
the British and the Jews—fared? 


The Arabs have least cause for satisfaction. 
They suffered a comparatively large loss of life in 
their attacks. No one knows the exact number of 
their casualties. The paralysis of Arab economic 
life due to the strike has impoverished a large 
part of the population and caused material dam- 
ages still incalculable. Not one of the three major 
Arab demands—the stoppage of Jewish immigra- 
tion, the forbidding of sale of land to Jews, and 
the establishment of a national government—has 
been granted. Furthermore, every intelligent 
Arab must realize what effect the methods of the 
“nationalist” have had on public opinion through- 
out the civilized world, how much originally pro- 
Arab sympathy has been alienated by the savagery 
of the terrorists. Nor can the Arab leaders be 
gratified by the response of the Mohammadan and 
Arab world to their appeals. The Arab masses 
of Egypt, Syria and Irak and other Arab-speaking 
countries indulged in some demonstrations, but 
there was no such vast outpouring of help and 
brotherly love as had been anticipated. 


On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
though the Arabs achieved no concrete victories, 
they are now a weightier political factor than 
before. They have demonstrated the existence 
of a nationalist movement which despite its ex- 
cesses must be reckoned with. Nor should one 
minimize the fact that these crowned rulers of 
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An Editorial 


Arab states joined in the appeal to end the strike, 
and participated in the preliminary negotiations. 
Such partisanship adds to the political effective- 
ness of the. “nationalists” in Palestine. Whether 
the Arab worker and peasant consider such a 
gain adequate compensation for financial ruin and 
six months of bloodshed is another matter. 




















































The British may claim, if they so desire, that 
the victory is theirs. They conceded nothing and 
yielded to no threats. Nevertheless, their prestige 
has not been enhanced by the long duration of 
violence and by the failure to apprehend the ter- 
rorist band. 


What about the Jews? They have suffered 
heavily but they have not been broken. Despite 
the many killed and crippled, despite the barbar- 
ous destruction of trees and fields and orange- 
groves, despite the terrible psychic, physical and 
economic toll taken by the riots, the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine emerges firm. It has shown its 
ability to withstand an uprising unforeseen both 
for its violence and its length. It has shown a 
restraint under provocation which is a tribute not 
only to the ethical height but to the political ma- 
turity of the population. The moral significance 
of havlaga, the self-imposed refusal of the popu- 
lation to retaliate with outrage for outrage, has 
not yet been properly evaluated, but there can be 
no doubt of the tactical wisdom of such a disci- 
pline. There has been a good deal of criticism 
of havlaga outside of Palestine, but the fire-eaters 
lusting for valor, could find enough evidence of 
heroism in the daily conduct of the population, in 
the persistent performance of accustomed tasks 
no matter how great the danger, and in the night- 
ly braving of death in the defence of the settle- 
ments attacked by Arab bands. The solidarity of 
the Jewish population under pressure, the capa- 
city to endure and to overcome, can be confidently 
added to our assets. Nor does the credit-side 
show spiritual gains only. The economic resilience 
of the Jews in Palestine has proven greater than 
had been anticipated. The general strike did not 
succeed in stopping the economic functioning of 
the country, and it did not succeed in starving out 
the Jewish settlers. Any Arab and Englishman 
who thinks realistically cannot help but perceive 
the complete integration of the Jew into the econ- 
omic structure of the country—a perception which 
may lead to significant political deductions. 

Furthermore, the disturbances have shown us 
that our political position is securer than we had 
thought. We had good reason to fear complete 
isolation in the past crisis. Under the shadow of 
an impending world war, Geneva and London, 
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Washington and Paris, are 
actuated by considerations 
which are to them more com- 
pelling than the fate of the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
The English Government was 
several times on the point of 
yielding to the Arab terror. Only 
a vigorous, pro-Zionist public 
opinion in England, America and 
France, averted such capitula- 
tion. 

There now remains the task 
of continuing Zionist upbuilding 
with courage and energy. A pre- 
requisite for this is a peaceable 
understanding with our Arab 
neighbors. To achieve such an 
understanding is no simple mat- 
ter. The Arab extremists, not 
content with their past achieve- 
ments, are now agitating for an 
economic boycott of the Jews. 
The financial loss of such a boy- 
cott would not affect the Jew as 
seriously as the Arab. The Jews 
patronize Arab traders far more 
than the Arabs do, Jewish ones; 
and thousands of Arabs are em- 
ployed by Jews whereas no 
Arabs give work to Jews except 
in isolated instances. The chief 
danger of such a boycott lies in 
its persistent stimulation of an- 
tagonisms. Should Jews answer 
the boycott-propaganda with a 
similar boycott, the Arab would 
be the chief economic sufferer 
and the prospects of genuine 
peace in the country would be 
impaired. The situation again 
calls for tact and discipline, for 
the continuance of havlaga in an- 
other sphere. In view of the 
dangers to public welfare im- 
plicit in the boycott-propaganda, 
it is to be hoped that the British 
government will show itself less 
vacillating than before: that it 
will take effective measures to 
curb inflammatory agitation be- 


fore the situation gets out of 
hand. 
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HEN, in the last decade of the Nineteenth 

Century, Louis D. Brandeis began to take 
part in public affairs, the country was just begin- 
ning to face problems. the solution of which re- 
mains in large part a matter of concern to-day. 
These problems centered chiefly about the in- 
creasing concentration of capital and the hostility 
growing up, between employers and employees. 
This period saw the first bloom of that new capi- 
talism in which the banker, rather than the indus- 
trialist, assumed the major role, a change symbol- 
ized by the formation, at the turn of the century, 
of the Morgan created Steel Trust. 

Increased use of the injunction in labor disputes 
characterized these years. In Chicago, during 
the Pullman strike, it brought about a jail sentence 
for Eugene V. Debs. Already the long conflict 
between capital and labor was breaking out in 
many bitter battles. And labor chafed at the 
yellow dog contract. 

The upsurge of business activity co-incident 
with the completed expansion to the west had 
brought abuses in its train, the chief of which was 
a tendency toward monopoly. Congress had al- 
ready acted to curb this trend in the field of trans- 
portation by creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in the field of industry, by pass- 
ing the Sherman Anti-trust law. For a time the 
expansion movement slackened following the 
panic of 1893. But with the defeat of Bryan in 
the sound money campaign in 1896, the way open- 
ed out for those further adventures in imperialism 








Brandeis 
and the 


Changing 
Economic 


Order 


Mural by George Biddle. “Society 
Uncontrolled by Justice—Sweatshop” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: “THE LIFE 
OF THE LAW HAS NOT BEEN LOGIC— 
IT HAS BEEN EXPERIENCE.” 


and high finance which, after the breaking of 
numerous scandals, culminated in the panic of 
1907. The scandals produced a strong revulsion 
of feeling. And toward. the end of the first de- 
cade of the new century this brought about in the 
progressive wing of the Republican party and in 
the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, alike, an 
attempt to defeat the forces of greed by political 
weapons. 

It is not my intention here to outline the part 
Louis D. Brandeis played in the economic strug- 
gles of those days. His varied activities were 
described by numerous persons on the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday, and, even more recently, 
by Mr. Alfred Lief in his comprehensive biogra- 
phy. Nor can I in the short compass of this paper, 
trace back to their sources even a few of the 
challenging views Justice Brandeis originated and 
expressed during his long, eventful career, nor de- 
scribe the development of these views as, with the 
years, his experience broadened. 

My purpose here is to outline the main theses 
Louis D. Brandeis advocated during his most ac- 
tive periods, and to indicate their relevance to us 
in the present era. For, in spite of the enormous 
changes which have taken place since most of his 
views were originally expressed, their essential 
elements remain-pertinent to-day. Many of the 
most significant statements President Roosevelt 
has made in the just finished campaign echo the 
voice of Mr. Brandeis. Yet there is a growing fo- 
cus of modern thought which Justice Brandeis has 
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© by Osmond K. Fraenkel 


“Society Uncontrolled by Justice—Ten- 

ement.” Treasury Department Art Pro- 

jects. Courtesy Whitney Museum of 
American Art, N. Y. C. 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS: “IF WE WOULD 
GUIDE BY THE LIGHT OF REASON, WE 
MUST LET OUR MINDS BE BOLD.” 


completely disregarded. - Brandeis has no contact 


with adherents of a planned economy and he re- 
jects the Marxian doctrine of production for use, 
and with it the concept of communal ownership of 
the means of production. Justice Brandeis has 
never questioned the basis of our society. His 
quarrel remains with specific deficiencies. 


Louis D. Brandeis has expressed his ideas in a 
large number of speeches and articles, most of 
which have been re-printed in the volumes ‘“‘Busi- 
ness—A Profession,” “Other People’s Money” 
and ‘‘The Curse of Bigness.” Since he at no time 
set down anything approximating a complete phil- 
osophy, it becomes necessary for the student of his 
work to piece together material from a variety 
of sources, the most fruitful single one of which 
is the testimony he gave in 1915 before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

The common denominator which characterizes 
all Louis D. Brandeis’ views is efficiency: the use 
of those means which are best adapted to pro- 
ducing desired ends. The ends themselves he 
never formulated dogmatically. He believed 
firmly, however, in the democratic process, both 
as a necessary condition for the good life and as 
a creative agency in producing it. 

But otherwise his mind is ‘singularly free from 
pre-conceptions, It is intensely practical, seeking 
to accomplish aims which shall justify themselves 
in their results. In making this statement I do not 
minimize the high idealism and the strong moral 


fervor which motivates Justice Brandeis’s every 
act and every thought. 

Brandeis has always recognized freedom as the 
essential cornerstone upon which all things must 
be built. He means, not a freedom to pursue sel- 
fish ends but rather one regulated for the common 
good. And he saw that there were fields of ac- 
tion which required the use of the power of the 
state to insure that such freedom be preserved. 
With this accomplished in the industrial as in the 
political arenas, he has had faith that the common 
man would solve the problems of our complicated 
age, provided also that he acquired the necessary 
knowledge and skill. Asa corollary Justice Bran- 
deis insists nothing good can be accomplished with- 
out such knowledge on the part of those in power 
and without skill sufficient to apply that knowl- 
edge. 


It was primarily for these reasons that he con- 
stantly inveighed against mere bigness. His 
phrase: “The curse of bigness” does not mean en- 
tirely, as some people have suggested, that mere 
bigness is a curse, but rather that there is a curse 
on bigness, a congenital infirmity which the bad 
fairy gave it at birth. That curse arises from the 
incapicity of man to know everything: “Nobody 
can form a judgment that is worth having without 
a fairly detailed and intimate knowledge of the 
facts.” He insisted at all times, therefore, that 
only those have responsibility who have knowl- 
edge, asserting and re-asserting that responsibility 













































. 
too widely diffused prevents rather than aids the 
acquisition of necessary knowledge. 

Brandeis opposed concentration of power not 
only because he believed large units to be ineffi- 
cient but also because he thought such concentra- 
tion irresponsible and dangerous. The wider the 
stock distribution the greater the irresponsibility: 

“It is absentee landlordism of the worst kind.” 

And the conflict between political liberty and in- 
dustrial absolutism he characterized as the funda- 
mental cause of unrest among the people: 

“The main objection to the very large corporation 
is that it makes possible—and in many cases makes 
inevitable—the exercise of industrial absolutism.” 

He suggested that the destruction of these un- 
wieldly and dangerous aggregates would remedy 
the evil. 

Significant in this connection are some remarks 
he made from the bench, dissenting in the Florida 
chain store case, Liggett v. Lee: 

“There is a widespread belief that the existing unem- 
ployment is the result, in large part, of the gross in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth and income which 
giant corporations have fostered; that by the control 
which the few have exerted through giant corporations 
individual initiative and effort are being paralyzed, cre- 
ative power impaired and human happiness lessened ; 
that the true prosperity of our past came not from big 
business, but through the courage, the energy, and the 
resourcefulness of small men; that only by releasing 
from corporate control the faculties of the unknown 
many, only by reopening to them the opportunities for 
leadership, can confidence in our future be restored 
and the existing misery be overcome; and that only 
through participation by the many in the responsibili- 
ties and determinations of business can Americans se- 
cure the moral and intellectual development which is 
essential to the maintenance of liberty.” 

How little these views have been heeded be- 
comes apparent in the recent statements President 
Roosevelt made in Chicago. Here the President 
pointed out that, during the false prosperity pre- 
ceding 1929, concentration of wealth and power 
had developed until it was grown into a menace 
to the social, as well as the economic system of 
the country; and he advocated remedies similar to 
those Mr. Brandeis has advanced at various times 
in the past. 

Brandeis consistently opposed this concentration 
of power because of its effects on labor, also. He 
said: 

“As long as there is such concentration of power no 
effort of the working man to secure democratization 
will be effective.” 

He insisted on the necessity for such democracy, 
calling it “industrial democracy.” In his view, 
industrial democracy involved a participation by 
labor in management, with a larger share than 
heretofore of the profits for labor. 

While Brandeis desired the destruction of mon- 
opoly and the return of competition, he was never- 
theless no believer in unrestrained competition. 
He advocated the suppression of “cut-throat” 
methods and believed that these fostered not com- 
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petition, but monopoly. He recommended the 
maintenance of retail prices by manufacturers, a 
proposal now enacted into law by several states 
and become the basis of the Robinson-Patman 
Act recently passed by Congress. He believed 
in the fullest and freest dissemination of informa- 
tion, with no more secrets in business than exist in 
science. He hoped the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion created by President Wilson would accom- 
plish much for the proper regulation of competi- 
tion. Unfortunately, that hope has proved vain, 
this partly because of judicial action. The short- 
lived N.R.A. attempted something of the same 
kind, But it relied more in its method on com- 
pulsion than Mr. Brandeis would have been likely 
to approve. 

For Louis Brandeis always has preferred co- 
operation to compulsion. He advocated coopera- 
tion between manufacturers and cooperation by 
employers with employees. Yet he recognized 
that, in this field at least, cooperation alone might 
prove unsuccessful and the state be compelled to 
lay compulsive hands upon recalcitrant groups. 
His aim was to create an industrial liberty, not 
merely an increase in wages. He disapproved of 
mere profit-sharing: 

“Men must have industrial liberty as well as good 
wages.” 

He believed that the worker must share the re- 
sponsibility of running industry and that this could 
be accomplished only by organization. Strong 
unions, he said, were essential not only for the 
working men, but also for the community as a 
whole. Until this was recognized, labor’s energy 
would not be released for constructive effort. Here 
we find views which have made their way slowly 
into the law, first, in the Railway Labor Act passed 
many years ago, then in the ill-fated 7-a of the 
N.R.A., and now in the National Labor Relations 
Act, whose validity at the moment of writing is 
before the Supreme Court for adjudication. 

But, while Justice Brandeis believed in the de- 
sirability of strong unions, he insisted also that’ 
unions must be responsible; and, as early as 1902, 
he advocated their incorporation. He said then 
that much of the abuse of the injunction was due 
to the apparent financial irresponsibility of unions, 
and that these would in all ways be gainers, were 
they to realize their obligations to the community. 
He believed that it was unwise for unions to advo- 
cate the closed shop, except under very special con- 
ditions. On the other hand, he recognized that 
there must be some incentive to requiring work- 
men to join the union, and that an open shop al- 
ways tended to destroy this. He advocated, there- 
fore, the preferential shop, which permitted the 
employer to hire non-union men only if no satis- 
factory union men were available. And in the gar- 
ment industry in New York he for many years ad- 
ministered a system based on this principle. 
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He criticized organized labor for its hostility to 
scientific management. He insisted that labor 
should co-operate with management to increase 
efficiency and so reduce costs. He believed hos- 
tility to scientific management would end, were 
labor given representation in the process of its ap- 
plication and also a fair share of the results of 
increased productivity, He advocated always in- 
crease in production, pointing out that redistribu- 
tion of wealth alone could not materially improve 
the standard of living. That standard, he said, 
must provide leisure for all, must abolish child 
labor and long hours, and must insure regularity 
of employment to the workers. Brandeis suc- 
ceeded in persuading many of his clients so to or- 
ganize their business that irregularity of employ- 
ment was obviated. And this idea has slowly 
spread. Yet it remains far removed from general 
acceptance. Only the other week President Roose- 
velt reminded the automobile manufacturers of 
Detroit that it was essential for them to lessen 
seasonal fluctuations. He pointed out that what 
counted was the workman’s earnings the whole 
year round, not his weekly rate of pay. 

Judge Brandeis summed up many views of this 
nature in 1922, in a letter dealing with the respon- 
sibility in industrial affairs of church organiza- 
tions. There he pointed out that democracy rests 
on the development of the individual and, he said, 
the aim of the workers should be “the eventual as- 
sumption of full responsibility—as in co-operative 
enterprise.” He warned against too much faith 
in legislation: “Remedial institutions are apt to 
fall under the control of the enemy and to be- 
come instruments of oppression.” Progress, he 
reminded, was slow. Always there must be study 
of facts, constant experimentation. And he em- 
phasized the moral and spiritual as the main fac- 
tors in all endeavors. A picture of the judge and 
of the man himself emerges in many of these dicta. 
Judge Brandeis’ own views have been based al- 
ways on knowledge derived from close study, and 
have been expressed in language of high fervor. 

It would be remiss in touching even so rapidly 
on Justice Brandeis’ activities to omit reference to 
the’ part he played in the fields of finance and the 
railroads. The principles he advocated were sim- 
ple, no more than variants of his ideas on efhi- 
ciency and responsibiltiy which we have already 
discussed. He particularly objected to the use by 
banking interests of “other people’s money” as 
the basis for destructive and predatory operations. 
He insisted, time and again, that the railroads 
should abandon their persistent demand for higher 
rates and should concentrate rather on the pos- 
sibility of reducing costs. To both fields he 
brought highly exceptional capacity for the under- 
standing of intricate problems. Out of the knowl- 
edge garnered as counsel for shippers and for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, he had built up 
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a lasting distrust of the prevailing methods of 
rate regulation. It found its expression through 
time in numerous dissenting opinions. As early 
as 1923, in the Southwestern telephone case, he 
issued a warning against reliance on the cost of 
re-production as the basis for the valuation of a 
utility’s property. He questioned then the prev- 
alent belief in a new plateau of high prices, pro- 
phesying with an accuracy only too great that a 
sharp decline in prices might well follow the 
World War as it had followed the war of 1812 
and the Civil War. And, in the recent St. Joseph 
Stock Yards case, he protested against the insis- 
tence of the majority of the Court that it had the 
right to review the evidence in rate cases, and 
expressed the opinion that such action would have 
a bad effect upon the administrative bodies con- 
cerned and upon the courts. He said: 
“Responsibility is the great developer of men. May 

it not tend to emasculate or demoralize the rate-making 

body if ultimate responsibility is transferred to others? 

To the capacity of men there is a limit. May it not im- 

pair the quality of the work of the courts if this heavy 

task of reviewing questions of fact is assumed?” 

It is evident from the foregoing review that, 
were Justice Brandeis today to be active again in 
the affairs of state, his views would be little 
changed from those he held in the decade before 
the war. The fight he waged in support of Wil- 
son’s New Freedom goes on in essence. The is- 
sues have become more pronounced, that is all; 
the outcome even less certain. It is apparent 
Justice Brandeis remains in his position. Unlike 
many, he has not abated his views by reason of 
his responsibilities and the dignities of judicial 
office. Notwithstanding the events of the past few 
years, especially the political developments in 
several European countries, Justice Brandeis has 
given no indication that hg@has lost confidence in 
the possibility of a solution within the terms of a 
democratic capitalism. While he has expressed 
the thought that this might dissolve perhaps into 
a commonwealth of voluntary co-operatives, he 
remains opposed to any form of compulsive plan- 
ning. The changing order finds Brandeis on the 
whole unchanged, fighting, as before, for the right 
of man to be free. 





CABLE FROM THE HISTADRUT 


(Jewish Federation of Labor in Palestine) 


To Louis D. Brandeis, great man and great 
Jew, who has for decades served devotedly and 
fruitfully both justice and the renaissance of the 
Jewish people—Labor Palestine sends greetings 
and sincere appreciation on his eightieth birthday. 
May he see in his own time Zion rebuilt. 


David Ben Gurion, Joseph Aaronovich, Ada Fishman, Yaacov 
Chazan, M. Baylinson, Eliahu Gollomb, Dov Hos, Berl Katzenel- 
son, Berl Locker, Israel Mereminsky, Goldie Myerson, David Remes, 
Zalman Rubashow, Joseph Sprintzak, Meier Yaari. 
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JEwisH FRONTIER 


Affirmation of Democracy. 


WHEN I was a boy growing up in Boston, 

Louis Brandeis was then — ten or fifteen 
years before his appointment to the Supreme 
Court—a figure dramatic enough to impress my 
amateur sense of public affairs. Even to a boy 
hearing his elders and getting the drift of things 
from casual newspaper reading, there was an in- 
stant appeal in a successful corporation lawyer 
championing the under-dog. I knew instinctively, 
for my own democratic notions were already 
pretty well fixed, that the man who so aroused the 
scorn and hate of the privileged must be a great 
character, as well as a public servant in the best 
of the New England tradition I had come to 
understand. 

New England, and especially Boston as its cen- 
ter, has nourished and tolerated heretics of all 
sorts since its earliest days. But its tradition 
called for recognition of heresy only when voiced 
by one of its own, not by an outsider, and he a 
Jew. And when heresy is economic and attacks 
vested interests, its price is higher. I do not know 
what Louis Brandeis felt he paid in business or 
prestige for upsetting the complacent and power- 
ful Brahmins. of State Street, but whatever the 
price it was a thousand times offset by a popular 
support and acclaim that made him a national 
figure. 

When on graduation from college I was debat- 
ing a choice between business in Boston or an ad- 
venture in teaching and social work in the middle 
west, it was to Louis Brandeis I went for advice. 
In a few mintues of that quiet and penetrating 
analysis of comparative values, he made up my 
mind for me, with a prospect of public service in 
the “valley of democracy”, free of the caste sys- 
tem of an older and settled civilization. 

What I got then from Louis Brandeis on the 
most eventful decision of my life, has been re- 
flected a thousand times in little ways and big 
in his public and personal counsel—from his deci- 
sions in the Supreme Court to his advice in private 
to the scores of men and women of affairs who 
seek his wise counsel. Coloring it all is a philo- 
sophy of democracy limited to no mere political 
process, but to the development of the creative 
power of every individual through his widest par- 
ticipation in the social and economic forces which 
control his life. It is not liberalism of the -ac- 
cepted school of capitalist economics. It is not 
mere tolerance of change. It has roots in those 
arrangements of forces by which in all times the 
individual human being strives to achieve his full- 
est expression. 





® by Roger N. Baldwin 


In this philosophy of individual growth and 
responsibility must be found, I think, the explana- 
tion of the paradox of Judge Brandeis’ insistence 
on the virtue of smallness in economic units, on 
decentralization of authority, when the world is 
quite definitely turned the other way. And it ex- 
plains too his utter lack of dogmatism as to how 
an economic system may achieve the goal of free- 
ing the energies and capacities of men. What 
appears contradictory is in fact bound together 
by a single purpose—the freedom of action of in- 
dividuals as social beings, not as exploiters of 
their fellow-men. So he may favor what are 
termed socialistic experiments, government owner- 
ship and regulation, while sticking to laissez-faire 
in small business. So too he can join the rest of 
the Supreme Court in voiding much of the New 
Deal legislation on the ground of the extension 
of federal power to what doubtless appeared to 
him a parallel with the Fascist corporative state 
—in tendency if not in fact. 

Any profound mind dealing with any major is- 
sue of our time must of necéssity relate them to 
the economic system. While Judge Brandeis is 
far from Marxism in any precise sense, he is of 
those who recognize the truth of Marxsim, so ig- 
nored by liberals easily seduced by fair phrases, 
that all social institutions are at bottom deter- 
mined by the prevailing economic system of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods. If he does not 
accept the class struggle in Marxist terms, he 
clearly sees the function of organized labor in 
building industrial democracy under capitalism— 
that is, as much of it as our hard-boiled capitalism 
permits. That he is no revolutionist in his think- 
ing is obvious enough, but the values he stresses 
must, I think, be regarded in any long view of a 
revolutionary reorganization of our economics, as 
ultimates. For the object in the end of all revo- 
lutionary schools is the creation of a classless so- 
cial order, with authority distributed and decen- 
tralized, and every individual schooled and freed 
to develop the utmost that his capacities permit. 

So far-sighted a philosophy of economics carries 
with it inseparably a libertarianism in determining 
the means for its ends. Judge Brandeis’ view of 
the Bill of Rights is therefore one of unhampered 
exercise of democratic liberty. He has been un- 
equivocal in his championship of freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and the other rights set 
forth in the Constitution. He did, it is true, sub- 
scribe to the unanimous opinion of the Court in 
the war cases setting up the existence of a “clear 
and present danger” as justification for prosecu- 
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tions for mere utterances — a decision which has 
done much damage to the cause of free speech. 
But both he and Justice Holmes to their credit, 
dissented thereafter from practically every deci- 
sion in which the majority of the court restricted 
civil liberties by applying that dubious principle. 
What Judge Brandeis signifies in the forces of 
our time seems to me now just what it did so 
many years ago in so personal a relation—an af- 
firmation of democracy and liberty in far-seeing 
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forms; forms that endure as guides even 
through times beset by dictatorships, monopolies, 
and the myriad transitory tyrannies set up by a 
decaying and piratical system desperately seeking 
to save itself. What Louis Brandeis affirms will 
long outlive that system. Indeed, it can achieve 
merely a passing victory over the enduring qual- 
ities of the full democracy he champions, and 
toward which the whole world slowly and pain- 
fully moves. 


Brandeis and Tomorrow 


GREAT men are of varying types. Some of 

them represent at its best what culminates in 
their own times. Others, on the. contrary, are 
initiators of the future. This line of division is 
seldom absolute. A person large enough to be 
the incarnation of one period is likely to have 
glimpses ahead into the future just exactly as his 
period in itself contains germs of what is to come. 
So the initiator as a rule, if he is important, under- 
stands conditions in his own time, and conditions 
before his time, and makes out of them a founda- 
ton on which he builds his newer edifice. 

Justice Brandeis is a pioneer. History will 
classify him as a man gifted with special vision 
about the needs and desirable developments of 
modern civilization. It will credit him with more 
grasp, I imagine, than anyone else in his time and 
country, of the basic economic forces at work; and 
of the direction in which these economic forces 
should be guided by leaders of thought. There 
are plenty of minds who say that such and such 
a thing is inevitable; as for instance overgrown 
size and centralization in our industrial units. Not 
so Brandeis. If a thing is wrong, and tends to 
lower the dignity and lessen the freedom of men 
and women, then he is against it. He spends no 
time reflecting on whether victory or defeat may 
lie ahead. It is enough for him to know that it 
is necessary to fight for change; or to fight to 
eonserve our heritage. And he will be found 
throwing his full weight into the contest. 

To all close observers Brandeis is known as 
that member of the Supreme Court who has the 
longest record of powerful influence in the United 
States before he went on the Court and after; in 
the fight for essential democracy. I like to remem- 
ber his close friendship with Justice Holmes, be- 
cause it so well typifies the harmony between an 
extremely intelligent man of conservative tem- 
perament and an extremely intelligent man of ad- 
venturous temperament. For many years their 
work threw them closely together. Often they 
walked to and from the Court. They discussed 
many things, from the Greek intelligence down 
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to the problem of the moment. 

Their association illustrates the truth that the 
difference between enlightened conservatism and 
enlightened radicalism is less than the difference 
between high intelligence and the absence of it. 
Justice Holmes fed on the history of the law, 
and because that history is creative he was crea- 
tive. Justice Brandeis has innovated many things. 
Because he also understood the history of the law 
and the human institutions reflected in it, and be- 
cause he is familiar with the permanent landmarks 
of human-character and human progress, the 
changes he has helped to bring about have not 
been guess work—they have had the certainty of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetic will not do its work without char- 
acter. Only last month an early friend of the 
Justice’s recalled the fact that Brandeis had long 
ago mentioned to him that no matter how much 
money he might make his method of living would 
remain the simple one that it then was. Luxury 
was abhorrent to him because luxury blinds us to 
part of the truth. Another anecdote happened to 
come to me the, very day before this one. In his 
days as a practicing lawyer, Mr. Brandeis was 
asked to pass on a certain contract made by a 
business executive with his employes. He 
pointed out one clause which was likely to mis- 
lead and injure the employes, The client called 
his attention to the fact that he had been called 
in to represent his welfare and not that of the 
employes. “Will your welfare,” Mr. Brandeis 
asked, “be promoted by swindling your fellow 
men who are trusting you?’ The question was 
effective, and has influenced the executive to whom 
it was directed ever since. Just those few words 
were sufficient to show him that some of the con- 
clusions of ruthless competition will not bear the 
clear scrutiny of justice. 

I have followed the thinking of Mr. Brandeis 
for something like thirty years, and have never 
found in it a moral or intellectual weakness. The 
verdict of the future, I am sure, will not differ 
from my own, 
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SIN CE his appointment to the Supreme Court, 

Mr. Brandeis’ writings have consisted exclu- 
sively of his judicial decisions, the best of these be- 
ing minority decisions, Several volumes have been 
collected of his utterances before he took up his 
duties as Justice, but those consist of occasional 
pieces—lectures, speeches, arguments—each ad- 
dressed to the analysis, elucidation or solution of 
some immediate and particular problem which 
confronted the author in his professional capacity. 
All of them, occasional pieces and judicial deci- 
sions alike, have that unity which comes from 
an American philosophy of life deeply felt and 
clearly articulated. But so far as I know, in only 
one piece is that philosophy expressed as such 
without the limitations of a particular business- 
like need or special professional occasion. 


This piece was a speech made on July 4th, 
1915. The municipal authorities of Boston had 
invited Mr. Louis Brandeis, “the people’s lawyer” 
to give the 4th of July oration of that year. It 
was an exciting and anxious time. Europe was 
coming to the end of its first year of the Great 
War. The American nation, whose strict neu- 
trality had been announced by President Wilson, 
was being invaded by propagandists for both sides, 
the Allies and the Central Powers. Demands so 
diverse and confusing were being made upon 
American citizens that it seemed desirable to the 
authorities to reafirm what it means to be an 
American and what the import of Americanism 
was. Especially was this 4th of July to be cele- 
brated as an Americanization Day, an Americani- 
zation Day not only for newcomers but for na- 
tives . All needed to rediscover the ideals which 
are the soul of their country and the institutions 
and economy which are the necessary body of its 
democracy. Mr. Brandeis chose for his theme 
“True Americanism.” 


I well remember the hot afternoon in Faneuil 
Hall on which he delivered the oration, the strati- 
fied audience—Beacon Hill and the Back Bay; the 
West and the North Ends; South Boston and East 
Boston, distributed duly and in good order accord- 
ing to cash, caste and sect; the stuffy smell of the 
hall, the gaunt figure and the Lincoln-like mask 
of the orator, his vibrant voice and the measured 
yet passionate delivery. Reading the address* 
twenty-one years after, what most impresses me is 
what might be called, after the analogy of the 
expression “primitive Christianity’, its primitive 
Americanism. It is.this primitive Americanism 
to which all Mr. Brandeis’ rulings as judge can 
be referred; by it all the stands and decisions he 
has taken can be explained and illuminated. Its 





*It appears in the collection Business—A Profession, first pub- 
lished in 1914 and since having passed through four editions. 
The 4th edition was published by Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 
of Boston in 1933. The address is the concluding essay in the 
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beatitudes are the propositions—those ‘‘self-evi- 
dent truths’”’ — of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Those truths require a certain faith in 
human nature which Jefferson, writing at a later 
date about the views of the founding Fathers, 
summarized as follows: 

“We believed . . . that man was a rational animal, 
endowed by nature with rights, and with an innate 
sense of justice; and that he could be restrained from 
wrong and protected in right by moderate powers, 
confined to persons of his own choice and held to their 
duties by dependence on his own will. .. . We believed 
that men, enjoying in ease and security the full fruits 
of their own industry, enlisted by all their interests on 
the side of law and order, habituated to think for 
themselves, and to follow reason as their guide, would 
be more easily and safely governed, than with minds 
nourished in error, and vitiated, as in Europe, by ig- 
norance, indigence, and oppression.” 

This faith, first expressed for a prevailingly agri- 
culture economy, in which most of the citizens 
were, or easily could make themselves, indepen- 
dent farmers, Brandeis restated in terms of an 
industrial economy of whose actual character and 
implications time has proved him to have a more 
realistic understanding than any justice who has 
sat on the Supreme Court. 

The prime article of this faith might be called 
the individuality of individuals, the deep insight 
that, fundamentally, democracy follows from the 
fact that every human being is an individual 
counting as one and not more than one, and that 
these different individuals must find common ways 
of life wherein each may live more abundantly 
and dynamically than by living alone. Democracy 
rests upon the foundation of each man’s right to 
be himself, upon the right to be different, and 
consist in the cooperative union of the differents. 
This idea, Mr. Brandeis might be interpreted as 
suggesting, is the meaning of the maxim E pluribus 
unum—Out of the Many, One. The unity con- 
sists in the working together and living together 
of the different Many. Our democratic establish- 
ment is an arrangement of devices by which every 
individual is a ruler in his own right, and exercises 
this right through his vote. Being a ruler, the 
equipment required for ruling is a necessity of 
life. This necessity of life includes “those rights 
which our Constitution guarantees—the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Life, 
in this connection, means living, not existing; lib- 
erty, freedom in things industrial as well as polit- 
ical; happiness includes, among other things, that 
satisfaction which can come only through the full 
development and utilization of one’s faculties.” 

These determine the American standard of liv- 
ing. Its establishment and upkeep require con- 
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iAmericanism 


© by Horace M. Kallen 


tinuous education and industrial liberty. Such 
liberty calls for the cooperation of workers “‘as 
in trades unions”; and for the control of “‘over- 
weening industrial power. . . . Control and coop- 
eration are both essential to industrial liberty.” 
Nor control and cooperation alone. The indus- 
trial establishment of the nation has the duty and 
obligation to insure democracy by securing to the 
American citizen “also some degree of financial 
independence.” The devices whereby the citizen 
is to provide himself with this “financial indepen- 
dence”’ (which is the equivalent of the principle 
of the equitable distribution of property that Jef- 
ferson and Madison and Daniel Webster regard- 
ed as the guarantee of democratic institutions) , 
are those now being adopted with so much diffi- 
culty and hardship by industrial America. 

Men who realize this American faith are as 
men reborn. They have been Americanized in 
their hearts; they are carriers of the ideals of 
the Founding Fathers and are the true Americans. 

And now Brandeis extends the applications of 
the American faith to another aspect of the mod- 
ern world. Jefferson and his contemporaries had 
above all confronted political tyranny and 
social caste. They sought to guarantee the 
individuality of the individual in and through 
an agricultural economy. The connection be- 
tween the democratic way of life and the 
variety and character of various cultural as- 
sociations of individuals in the making of a na- 
tional being and a general civilization was not 
a problem for them and they gave it no attention. 
But in 1915 it had become a problem and Bran- 
deis met it with the realism, the logic and the in- 
sight with which he had met less general problems 
of protecting the forgotten American from pre- 
dacious corporations, tariff-writers, insurance com- 
panies. He extended the concept of “true Ameri- 
canism” from individuals to groups, religious 
sects, churches, communities, nationalities, cul- 
tures. During a decade America had been de- 
scribed as a “melting pot” and “Americanization” 
was conceived to consist in the procedures by 
which individuals abandoned their different in- 
dividualities, including their spiritual and cultural 
inheritances, and conformed to the requirements 
of the ruling classes of America with the same 
submission as the people conformed to require- 
ments of the ruling classes of Europe. In 1910 in 
an interview published in the December 
Jewish Advocate, Mr. Brandeis had set forth a 
democratic version of this conventional view. But, 
between that time and the date of the 4th of July 
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Address, there had come to his attention surveys 
of the character and condition of American culture 
and an exposition of the cultural forces that gave 
the American mind its dynamic competency, its 
flexibility and its richness. It was shown that 
each religious sect, each cultural group, had its 
own group individuality and that this individuality 
entered into the content of American civilization 
and did its part in nourishing the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy and enriching the national achieve- 
ment. Culturally, too, the American spirit ex- 
pressed the principle of E pluribus unum: it had 
an extraordinarily vital and flexible unity consist- 
ing in the teamwork of the different, and embod- 
ied in the mutual respect and tolerance and inter- 
penetration which has come to be known as Cul- 
tural Pluralism. 

Mr. Brandeis’ own term for what is basic in 
this Cultural Pluralism is “inclusive brotherhood.” 
This, he declares, is the ‘‘one feature in our ideals 
and practices which is peculiarly American.” It 
has involved “equality of nationalities as well as 
equality of individuals. It recognizes racial equal- 
ity as an essential of full human liberty and true 
brotherhood, and that racial equality is the com- 
plement of democracy. America has, therefore, 
given like welcome to all the peoples of Europe.” 
“America has believed that we must not only 
give to the immigrant the best that we have, but 
must preserve for America the good that is in the 
immigrant and develop in him the best of which 
he is capable. America has believed that in differ- 
entiation, not in uniformity, lies the path of pro- 
gress. It acted on this belief; it has advanced 
human happiness, and it has prospered.” 

Of few men can it be said that the man is the 
faith, the faith is the man. Brandeis—whether 
as the People’s Lawyer or as the champion of the 
Americanism of the Fathers on a Supreme Court 
bench whose majority all too often seems to stray 
far on the path that Jefferson and Madison and 
Webster feared would lead to the death of “true 
Americanism”—is one of those few. 

Nothing, in my judgment, can more significantly 
celebrate his eightieth birthday than recognition 
of how firmly he holds aloft the torch of true 
Americanism, and how in his hands and in his 
time he keeps it burning as brightly, as nobly and 
with as intense a flame as when it was first set 
alight by Thomas Jefferson and his companions 
in the new American faith, 


CABLE FROM THE VAAD LEUMI 
T° Justice Louis D. Brandeis: May you con- 
tinue to have the strength to go on with your 
fruitful efforts in behalf of your people and its 
future. To this you have devoted your greatest 
energy. The entire Yishuv is with you on this 
joyful day. ISAAC BEN ZVI 
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An Army of Striking Cloakmakers: 


Y ASSOCIATION with Justice Brandeis 
dates back to the year 1910, a red letter 
year for the sixty thousand cloakmakers who en- 
gaged in a general strike to emancipate themselves 
from the staggering burden of the sweatshop with 
its low wages, long hours, and unclean, unsafe 
and unsanitary factories. Previous to 1910 there 
were periodic strikes which the workers waged 
near the beginning of the season to take advan- 
tage of the manufacturers when they most needed 
labor. Then they would sign contracts fully in- 
tending to break them when the season was slack 
and the need for labor was at a minimum. This 
process of signing and breaking contracts went 
on for years. But one result of the general strike 
of 1910 was largely to put an end to it, because 
out of it emerged a permanently strong Union. 


The Protocol of Peace, which was the dignified 
name given to the collective agreement, was nego- 
tiated largely through the efforts of Louis D. 
Brandeis, then a liberal lawyer known throughout 
Massachusetts for his courageous struggles on be- 
half of the people. Louis Brandeis was counsel 
to the Filene Stores and through the efforts of A. 
Lincoln Filene and Meyer Bloomfield he came in- 
to the picture. 


He soon became master of the situation. His 
magnetic personality elicited the confidence of 
both parties. An experienced negotiator, he was 
able to overcome the easier difficulties first, and 
then wrestled with the outstanding condition 
which kept both sides apart—the demand of the 
Union for a closed shop. The Union was adam- 
ant in this demand and the employers:were equally 
determined in resisting it. Here was a challenge 
to his resourceful mind and Louis Brandeis met 
it with an ingenious solution which gives one faith 
in the power of man’s ingenuity and intellect. 


He recognized the organized workers’ legitim- 
ate claim for devising a strong enough instrument 
—the Union, to enforce an agreement, but he also 
recognized that an employer should be protected 
from the abuses of a labor monopoly. So he de- 
vised the now famous preferential Union shop, 
which forces employers to prefer Union men in 
employment and in their retention, while at all 
times the Union is kept open for membership. It 
was a closed and open shop compromise. 


Some Union leaders recognized the ingenuity 
of the device. They saw, too, that it was clear 
Union recognition. But the rank and file were 


suspicious of ‘‘new notions”. They were brought 
up on the phrase “closed shop”. Anything short 
of it was treason. 


The Jewish Daily Forward, 





the mouthpiece of the workers called it “an open 
shop with honey”. They rejected the entire agree- 
ment. So outraged were they that the late John 
B. Lennon, the veteran treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, had to make his exit from a meet- 
ing through the back way to prevent his being 
mobbed because he advocated its acceptance. 

A few weeks later Louis Marshall was called 
into the situation and the Protocol was consum- 
mated and approved by both parties. This Pro- 
tocol laid the foundations for three important in- 
stitutions in the Jewish labor movement. 

1. It provided for recognition of collective bargaining 
between the organization of the workers and an 
organization of employers. 

2. It established an impartial machinery by which in 
the first instance adjustment of grievances was 
made between the shop chairman and foreman in 
the factory. If this was unsuccessful, between the 
representatives of the Union and the employers’ or- 
ganization; if these negotiations failed, the con- 
troversy could then be submitted to a board 
of arbitration whose decisions were final and bind- 
ing. Strikes and lockouts were prohibited pending 
negotiations and arbitration ; thus continuity of pro- 
duction was guaranteed to the employer, and for 
the workers speedy retroactive decisions. 

3. Both parties established and supported a Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, which consisted of 
representatives of the employers, the Union and 
the public. This Board established its own stan- 
dards of sanitation and safety in the shops and 
enforced them through its own inspection service. 
The representatives of the public were Dr. William 
J. Schieffelin, Chairman, Miss Lillian D, Wald, 
and the writer who functioned as Secretary. The 
Board was fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. George M. Price, the well-known authority on 
Industrial Hygiene, who is largely responsible for 
its achievements in abolishing the unsanitary con- 
ditions of the sweat-shops and for such by-prod- 
ucts as the Union Health Center, which is an evolu- 
tion of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. The 
latter dealt with the product of the factory to. pro- 
tect the consumer. The Union Health Center deals 
with the health of the worker himself. 


But the most lasting and most important con- 
tribution of the Protocol was the machinery of 
arbitration. To this voluntary industrial court, 
Louis Brandeis contributed his genius for negotia- 
tion and his power of analysis and healing syn- 
thesis in the solution of difficulties which arose 
under the agreement, 


The Board consisted at various times, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Brandeis, of Morris Hillquit, Robert 
Bruere, Walter Weyl and Hamilton Holt. The 
writer was clerk of the Board from 1910 to 1916, 
during the six years Mr. Brandeis was its chair- 
man. The counsel for the Union was Meyer 
London and Morris Hillquit, and the legal rep- 
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Reminiscences, 1910-1916 
© by Henry Moskowitz 


resentative of the employers was Julius Henry 
Cohen, who was largely responsible for the idea 
of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. A prom- 
inent role on behalf of labor was played by Isaac 
N. Hourwich, scholar and economist, when he 
represented Local 1, the Operators’ Union. 

The sessions of the Board were usually held 
in one of the large rooms of the New York Bar 
Association. They were crowded with eager and 
soberly serious men from both sides who devoured 
every word of the proceedings. The atmosphere 
of the proceedings was tense. Meyer London, 
with his sense of the dramatic, frequently broke 
the tension by one of his humorous §sallies 
rendered with'the famous twinkle in his eye. 
Julius Henry Cohen was always the student tvpe 
surrounded by books, papers and files. He put 
considerable industry, and even brilliance, in some 
of his arguments, but his seriousness was never 
broken by a smile. Morris Hillquit in striking 
contrast never had a book before him. The out- 
line of his argument was written on small pieces 
of paper and he pleaded his case with an incisive- 
sides to live together constructively. 

The dominating personality was Louis D. 
Brandeis. I can see his Lincoln-like head and 
brooding eyes absorbed in the argument. I 
can hear him interrupt counsel with a question 
which probed to the marrow of the problem. 
Louis Brandeis knew the distinction between func- 
tioning as arbitrator and functioning as a judge. 
In the former case his decisions had to have a 
healing quality which made it possible for both 
sides to live together constructively after the deci- 
sion was rendered. 


I shall never forget those tense moments when 
the Board entered the room filled with anxious 
men who waited on the Chairman’s word. The 
dignity of those moments was not even surpassed 
by the impressive entrance into the Court Room 
of the nine Judges after the crier announed— 
“The Honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States — God Save the United States.” 
Silence could be cut with a knife, so tense was it. 
I can hear his resonant voice begin rendering the 
decision with never a note to rely on. For an 
hour or more he stated the contentions of the 
parties, he analyzed the problems with every nu- 
ance, and then gave the decision not in black and 
white colors, but in shades and tones, so that both 
parties had something to work on. 

No one who was privileged to hear these pro- 
ceedings and be a part of them could fail to realize 
that he was participating in the civilized processes 
of industrial relations. Louis Brandeis not only 
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saw the vision of civilization in industry, he 
pointed the way by a record of years of actual 
constructive achievement, 

It was an unusual experience for a young man 
of thirty-one to come in touch with Louis Bran- 
deis in his carly fifties. Contrary to some general 
impression, Mr. Brandeis was a “happy warrior’’ 
in the midst of his negotiations. He showed not 
only an elasticity of mind, but a keen sense of 
humor. I shall never forget how one afternoon 
complying with the request of Mr. Abe Rosen- 
berg, one of the old time leaders of the Cloak- 
makers’ Union, I asked the Chairman, after a ses- 
sion of the Board of Arbitration at the Bar Asso- 
ciation, to come to a room in the City Club and 
help Mr. Rosenberg negotiate an agreement. Mr. 
Brandeis willingly did so. He started in with 
freshness and vigor, which indicated no previous 
strain of six or seven hours in a Board of Arbitra- 
tion. As I noted before the Judge’s technique of 
negotiation was to begin to overcome minor dif_i- 
culties and to leave the harder problems for the 
end. Mr. Brandeis made considerable progress 
and both sides accepted his suggestions with very 
little opposition, until they reached a hard knot. 
Then the fight began. Both sides were very stub- 
born. Mr. Brandeis was always patient and even 
smiled when the shouting and the tumult were at 
their height. In one situation Mr. Brandeis 
turned to his old friend Rosenberg and said, quot- 
ing an old German proverb, ‘Der Gescheiter Giebt 
Nach” (the clever one gives in). This appeal to 
Mr. Rosenberg’s conciliatory attitude simply eli- 
cited the reply, ‘Let them be the Gescheiter:” A 
contract was finally reached. 

There was a contagion of great moral rectitude 
about the man. He shed an aura which every one 
in his presence felt. In those days Mr. Brandeis 
lived at the Algonquin Hotel where I frequently 
met him, especially during the strike negotiations 
and thereafter. It was opposite the Bar Associa- 
tion and easy of access. I shall never forget the 
privilege I enjoyed of talking with him about his 
attitude towards life. In his personal relations 
there was a spartanlike simplicity. He ate spar- 
ingly. He seldom used a taxicab. It was known 
that Mr. Brandeis had a very lucrative practice 
in Boston. Apparently Mr. Brandeis’ standard 
of living regarding himself did not change with 
his growing practice and he gave me the reason 
in a story which I think the world should know. 

Mr. Brandeis is one of the gifted sons of Har- 
vard. He was regarded as such and taken up 
socially by the élite of Boston. As a young law- 
yer he was cultivated by Boston’s best families. 
Under these circumstances one would imagine that 
Mr. Brandeis was very happy. This was not the 
case. For even then he realized that he was ad- 
mitted into a charmed circle that enjoyed such 
special privilege as dividends from mismanaged 
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properties, railroads, utilities and insurance com- 
panies. He realized that this financial structure 
would crash upon the many widows and orphans 
who had their honest savings in stocks and who 
would be in the end the financial sufferers. The 
mismanagement of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road by the Mellon interests with its sad conse- 
quence to those innocent stockholders confirmed 
the pessimism of Mr. Brandeis and provoked his 
righteous indignation. He and Mrs. Brandeis 
determined to live lives of spartan simplicity so 
that at no time would they be tempted to become 
enmeshed in the system because of obligations as- 
sumed and social attentions repaid. Having made 
that resolution the “people’s lawyer” was born. 


He brought to his public task, always rendered 
gratis, an even more fanatical devotion to the in- 
terest of his client, Where the public was involved 
he spent lavishly of his money and of his vitality. 
The principle of spartan simplicity applied only 
to his own personal affairs. 

It is also fitting to state at this time that Mr. 
Brandeis’ experience as Chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration was one of those fundamental ex- 
periences in one’s life which have far reaching re- 
sults. It had the characteristics set forth by Mr. 
William James in “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence”. Until 1910 Mr. Brandeis contact with the 
Jewish labor movement was practically nil. It be- 
came almost a mystic experience for him. He was 
tremendously impressed by the selfless idealism of 
the Jewish labor leader and of his teachers and 
intellectuals. As he thought about it his mind 
played upon the frustration and waste involved in 
the dying out of many of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual qualities of a gifted people. They should 
be consciously cultivated as a distinctive contribu- 
tion to world civilization of a small, but gifted 
race. The general strike of 1910 had more to do 
with making Louis D. Brandeis a conscious Jew 
than any other experience in his life. The Jewish 
labor movement in New York gave Louis Bran- 
deis to the Jewish world as one of its leaders. 

I have always regarded it as a privilege to have 
appeared before the committee investigating 
Mr. Brandeis’ qualifications for membership 
in the Supreme Court when Woodrow Wilson 
appointed him. A Senate Committee was se- 
lected to investigate charges made by his enemies 
that he was unfit and unfair. The Honorable 
Newton D. Baker submitted a list of distinguished 
social workers who welcomed the nomination, and 
as onetime secretary of the Board, I described to 
the Senators those judicial creative qualities of 
his intellect which were revealed in the great deci- 
sions re~.aered by him as Chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration in the Cloak and Suit Industry 
under the Protocol of Peace signed between the 
Union and the organized employers in 1910. 
Since then he has made great history. 
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An Estimate « by Frank P. Walsh 


LONG before his appointment to the Supreme 

Court, Louis D. Brandeis had made solid 
and enduring contributions to the progress 
of the nation, as a private citizen and a brilliant 
practitioner at the Bar. In a series of notable 
cases, as the people’s lawyer, he vindicated public 
rights and changed the current of public thinking 
and governmental policy on more than one great 
issue of the times. A sound policy of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources was immensely ad- 
vanced by his ruthless investigation before a Con- 
gressional Committee during the Ballinger-Pin- 
chot inquiry. As counsel before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he exposed the fallacy of 
excessive rates as a continuing source of profit 
and as an aid to the successful operation of rail- 
roads and public utilities. He demonstrated by 
laborious research that long working hours at low 


‘pay not only blighted the lives of the workers but 


represented a net loss to employers. His briefs 
on these subjects became classics, reflected in Fed- 
eral and State legislation. 


In 1915 the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations was in session in New York 
City, inquiring into the causes of industrial unrest. 
It was in that same year that President Wilson, 
to whom Judge Brandeis was friend and counsel- 
lor, said: ‘“‘A talk with Brandeis always sweeps 
the cobwebs out of one’s mind.” 

The testimony given by Judge Brandeis before 
the Commission covers more than 150 pages of 
the Commission’s report. I quote therefrom the 
following: 

“We must bear in mind all the time that however 
much we may desire material improvement and must 
desire it for the comfort of the individual, that the 
United States is a democracy, and that we must have, 
above all things, men. It is the development of man- 
hood to which any industrial and social system should 
be directed. We Americans are committed not only 
to social justice in the sense of avoiding things which 
bring suffering and harm, like unjust distribution of 
wealth; but we are committed primarily to democracy. 
The social justice for which’ we are striving is an in- 
cident of our democracy, not the main end. It is 
rather the result of democracy—perhaps its finest ex- 
pression—but it rests upon democracy, which implies 
the rule by the people. And therefore the end for 
which we must strive is the attainment of rule by the 
people, and that involves industrial democracy as well 
as political democracy.” 

When we read these words after the passage 
of almost a generation the thought occurs that if 
the ‘‘cobwebs” could have been swept from the 
composite mind of America, perhaps the injustices 
and confusion of today might be non-existent. 


Truly great as publicist, economist, advocate 
and jurist,—history, in my opinion, will also re- 
cord Louis D. Brandeis as the outstanding demo- 
crat of his time and generation. 
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Mr. Justice 
Brandeis 


® by Jerome Michael 


[IN the introduction to the volume of essays pub- 

lished in celebration of the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of Mr. Justice Brandeis', Holmes, then his 
illustrious colleague, said of him: ‘“‘Whenever he 
left my house (before his appointment to th« 
bench) I was likely to say to my wife, ‘There goe: 
a really good man’. I think that the world would 
now agree with me in adding what the years have 


te 


proved ‘and a really great judge’. 

While it is impossible to separate a judge’s 
goodness as a man from his greatness as a judge, 
it is of the judge rather than of the man that I 
have been asked to write. Much has been written 
of Brandeis, the judge, by those who are much 
more competent than I to say wherein his judi- 
cial eminence lies, and I can add little, if anything, 
to what they have said and said so well.?_ Indeed, 
my only justification for writing at all, other than 
the satisfaction which I shall myself derive from 
publicly paying my own tribute to this really good 
man and great judge, is the hope that I may be 
able to increase somewhat the layman’s under- 
standing of his excellence. In the space allotted to 
me I can do only a rough sketch of my subject; a 
much larger canvass is needed for a life-sized 
portrait. Moreover, his features will at times be 
found to be indistinguishable from those of 
Holmes and Stone and Cardozo and other great 
judges, just as theirs would be found to resemble 
his. 

It is as a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that Brandeis has attained judicial 
distinction and in order to understand why his 
work as a judge is valued so highly, it is necessary 
to understand the peculiar role of the Court in 
the American system of. government. I sup- 
pose that most Americans understand in a 
general way that the Constitution of the 
United States is the supreme law of the 
land to which all other laws and the be- 
havior of all officials, Federal and State, are sup- 
posed to conform; and that the most important 
tion of the constitutionality of statutes enacted by 


1, Mr, Justice Brandeis, Essays by Mr Chief Justice Hughes and 
others, ed. by Felix Frankfurter, Yale University Press (1932). 

2. In addition to the excellent essays contained in the volume 
already cited, see Beard’s introduction to Lief, The Social and 
Economic Views of Mr. Justice Brandeis, The Vanguard Press 
(1930); Mason, Brandeis, Princeton University Press (1933); 
Lief, Brandeis, Stackpole Sons (1936). The last named contains 
a bibliography both of the writings of Mr. Justice Brandeis and 
of the writings about him. 
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Congress and the State legislatures and of the 
official acts of all other agencies of government, 
whenever their constitutionality is appropriately 
challenged. But I doubt that most Americans 
clearly understand precisely what is involved in 
the exercise of the Court’s function of interpreting 
and applying the Constitution, and I fear that re- 
cent political debate has served to confuse rather 
than to enlighten them in that regard. 

Some Americans seem to have the impression 
that in order to determine the constitutionality 
of a statute, it is necessary only mechanically to 
compare its provisions with those of the Constitu- 
tion. Others seem to believe that while laymen, 
however literate, are unable to solve constitutional 
problems, it is only because of linguistic difficulties, 
and that if those who know the esoteric language 
of the law ask questions of the Constitution it 
always gives them clear answers. For the initiate 
the Constitution is supposed to have no secrets. 
It is this point of view which is largely responsible 
for the contention that a President who urges 
upon Congress a legislative program which the 
Supreme Court subsequently declares unconstitu- 
tional in large part, is guilty of violating his oath 
to preserve, protect and defend the Constitution. 
But an increasingly large number of laymen, to say 
nothing of lawyers, have come to question this 
point of view because it has important implications 
which appear to them to be contrary to the facts. 
It implies that only legal learning is needed to 
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answer constitutional questions and that it is there- 
fore impossible for judges equally learned in the 
law to answer them differently; and yet it is com- 
mon knowledge that the Supreme Court has often 
divided on constitutional questions. It also im- 
plies that a judge’s knowledge of the world about 
him and his political, social and economic opinions 
are irrelevant to the consideration of constitu- 
tional problems; and yet many laymen have at 
least sensed that, whether necessarily or not, whe- 
ther properly or not, the process and course of 
constitutional decision have been influenced, if they 
have. not been controlled, by the extra-legal know- 
ledge and opinions of the judges. 

The truth is, of course, that it could not have 
been otherwise. Many of the provisions of the 
Constitution are expressed in language which has 
been aptly described as conveniently vague. Thus, 
the Constitution explicitly forbids both the United 
States and the States to deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law, 
but it neither defines those words nor indicates 
where or how their meaning is to be discovered. 
Obviously, their import, like that of so much of 
the Constitution, must be found elsewhere than 
in the Constitution itself and, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes has pointed out, the significance of the 
various provisions of the Constitution is not to be 
gathered by taking its words and a dictionary. 
The truth is also that within very wide limits the 
Court is free to make the Constitution mean what- 
ever it chooses. Mr. Chief Justice Hughes once 
declared: ‘We are under a Constitution, but the 
Constitution is what the judges say it is....’” The 
truth is finally that what a particular judge has 
said or will say that it is, depends ultimately upon 
his notions of the nature of a constitution and of 
law in general, his conception of the American 
society and his sensitiveness to, and his under- 
standing of, its economic and other problems, his 
view of the functions of the Court and its place 
in the American polity, and his ethical and political 
ideas and ideals. It is for this reason that the 
task of constitutional interpretation is judicial only 
in the narrow sense that it has been allotted to 
judges by the Constitution and that juristic art 
and techniques, as well as the extra-legal content 
of the minds of judges, are necessarily involved 
in its performance. In a broader sense the task 
is that of the statesman since questions about the 
meaning of the Constitution are questions of pub- 
lic policy to be answered by the exercise of state- 
craft; they involve “great issues of government’’.® 
The work of a judge in expounding the Constitu- 
tion must therefore be appraised not only in terms 


3. I have not wanted to load this paper down with footnotes. 
Consequently, I shall often quote Mr. Justice Brandeis, as I do 
here, without disclosing in which of his opinions the quotation is 
to be found. Moreover, since I am convinced that his own words 
reveal his essence much better than mine could, I use them when- 
ever possible, and often without quotation marks. 
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of his juristic knowledge and skill but, more im- 
portantly, in terms of his political sagacity. 


In all its history, no justice of the Court has 
been more fully aware that Mr. Justice Brandeis 
of all that is involved in the process of constitu- 
tional interpretation. No one has perceived more 
clearly than: he how great is the freedom of deci- 
sion which the generality of the provisions of the 
Constitution gives the Court in constitutional cases 
and which the necessary vagueness of all law 
gives judges in all cases. No one has done more 
than he to exhibit the real nature of the judicial 
process and to strip from it the illusion of inevit- 
ability in which it is clothed by the demonstrative 
and deductive character of judicial opinions— 
and this is not the least of his claims to judicial 
greatness. No one is more conscious than he of 
the social values and dangers which inhere in the 
freedom of decision which judges have. While it 
makes possible the growth of the law and its ad- 
justment to social change, it also makes possible 
the translation of the social and economic ideas of 
judges into law and the erection of their prejudices 
into legal principles. His realization of this peril 
has led him carefully to articulate and anxiously 
to examine his own premises and, if he has not 
engaged in the constant soul-searching of a Car- 
dozo, he has, to use his own fine phrases, en- 
deavored to let his mind be bold in order that he 
might guided by the light of reason, and he has 
earnestly pleaded with others to do likewise. 


At the heart of the judicial thought of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis is the distinction between the ab- 
solute and the relative, between the enduring and 
the changing, between knowledge and opinion. 
The primitive elements in his ratiocination as a 
judge are his vivid consciousness of the fact and 
nature of social and other change; his vision of 
the American society as a democratic society exist- 
ing in a world of change and having as its final 
end the happiness of the human beings of which 
it is composed; his view of the Constitution as 
establishing the framework, but only the frame- 
work of that society since, if the structure is to 
be comfortably inhabited from generation to gen- 
eration, its details must necessarily change with 
inevitable and unforeseeable mutations in its en- 
vironment; his conception of law as an instrumen- 
tality for ordering human relationships for better 
or for worse, for ordering them for the better if 
human intelligence is fully applied to the making 
and administration of law, but in any case for 
ordering them only tentatively and for the time 
being; and his faith in the efficacy of human rea- 
son and of the process of deliberation in govern- 
ment as in other practical affairs. 


He has himself eloquently stated his vision of 
the American society: ““Those who won our in- 
dependence believed that the final end of the State 
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was to make men free to develop their faculties, 
and that in its government the deliberative forces 
should prevail over the arbitrary. They valued 
liberty both as an end and as a means. They be- 
lieved liberty to be the secret of happiness and 
courage to be the secret of liberty.” And again: 
“The makers of our Constitution undertook to 
secure conditions favorable to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. They realized the significance of man’s 
spiritual nature, of his feelings, and of his intellect. 
They knew that only a part of the pain, pleasure 
and satisfactions of life are to be found in mate- 
rial things. They sought to protect, Americans 
in their beliefs, their thoughts, their emotions and 
their sensations.” Thus, for him, the only po- 
litical absolutes are individual happiness, the ul- 
timate good, and democracy and liberty which are 
good both in themselves and as the indispensable 
conditions of the development of the individual. 
Whatever else is good is only relatively good; 
it is good if and only as long as it serves those 
ends. “All rights’, he has said, “are derived 
from the society in which they exist; above all 
rights rises duty to the community.” While the 
principle of private property is a principle of the 
Constitution, there are no absolute rights of prop- 
erty, no absolute right to profits. There is no 
absolute right to conduct an employment agency 
or to manufacture ice for sale just as there is no 
absolute right to strike. Moreover, since liberty 
is a relative as well as an absolute good, the liberty 
of the individual, as well as the rights of property, 
must be remoulded from time to time to meet the 
needs of a changing society. 

It is impossible within the brief limits of this 
paper to make an exhaustive statement of those 
things which Mr. Justice Brandeis believes to be 
relatively good—of the ways in which he believes 
that economic and other social relationships should 
be ordered to the end of human happiness, In 
addition to what I have already said, it must 
suffice to refer to his economic liberalism and his 
deep sympathy with the trade-union movement as 
exemplary. If men are to be really free, it is not 
enough that they possess a theoretical political 
liberty ; they must also enjoy economic liberty with- 
out which their political liberty tends to become 
a mockery. Property must not be “endowed with 
an active, militant power over men”. Bigness in 
business must not be permitted to curse men either 
with its inevitable inefficiency or, what is worse, 
with the loss of dignity and of personal satisfac- 
tions which men suffer when they become, in what- 
ever capacity, mere cogs in the industrial machine. 
Monopoly must be resisted, small business units 
must be preserved, and competition must be fos- 
tered both among these units and between them 
and their employees, in order to avoid those evils 
and, in general, to promote the spiritual as well as 
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the material welfare of the whole American 
people. 

“We must never forget,” the great Marshall 
once admonished the Court, “‘we must never for- 
get that it is a Constitution we are expounding.” 
Mr. Justice Brandeis likes to repeat this admoni- 
tion in order to indicate his own conception of the 
Constitution as a body of very general, although 
fundamental, principles inviting interpretation in 
harmony with conditions and opinion prevailing 
from time to time. In his view the essence of the 
Constitution is “its capacity for adaptation to a 
changing world”. ‘General limitations on Gov- 
ernment,” he has said, “like those embodied in 
the due process clauses . . . do not forbid the 
United States or the States from meeting modern 
conditions by regulations which ‘a century ago, 
or even half a century ago, probably would have 
been rejected as arbitrary or oppressive’.” “There 
must be power,” he has explained, “in the States 
and the Nation to remould, through experimenta- 
tion, our economic practices and institutions to 
meet changing social and economic needs. I can- 
not believe that the framers of the 14th Amend- 
ment or the States which ratified it, intended to 
deprive us of the power to correct the evils of 
technological unemployment and excess productive 
capacity which have attended progress in the in- 
dustrial arts.” To deny or forget that the Con- 
stitution delineates the contours but does not de- 
scribe the topography of the American society, 
is to render it impossible or at least intolerably 
difficult for the American people to adjust their 
institutions to new conditions; it is, for example, 
to make it impossible for them to establish a 
minimum wage for women and children as a part 
of their economic system. It is, in short, “to stay 
experimentation in things social and economic” ; 
and this is a grave responsibility since “denial of 
the right to experiment may be fraught with seri- 
ous consequences to the Nation.” 

Law is thus the instrumentality whereby the 
citizens of the Nation or of a State can resort 
to the process of trial and error in an effort to 
solve their social and economic problems and, as 
the means of experimentation, it is of the nature 
of law to be tentative. Speaking of the competi- 
tive struggle Mr. Justice Brandeis has said: “The 
rules governing the contest necessarily change 
from time to time. For conditions change and, 
furthermore, the rules evolved, being merely ex- 
periments in government, must be discarded when 
they prove to be failures.” When the courts are 
not equipped to conduct the investigations which 
must precede intelligent experimentation or to 
construct the appropriate legal apparatus for con- 
ducting it, or when the experiment involves some 
large issues of public policy, the legislature and 
not the courts should act as the experimental agen- 
cy. But the courts are also engaged in experi- 
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mentation within their own province and must 
maintain the experimental attitude. New facts 
must be appraised and old rules must give way 
under their impact. “Stare decisis,” according to 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, “is ordinarily a wise rule 
of action. But it is not a universal, inexorable 
command.” ‘The process of inclusion and exclu- 
sion, so often applied in developing a rule, cannot 
end with its first enunciation. For the many and 
varying facts to which it will be applied cannot 
be foreseen. Modification implies growth. It is 
the life of the law.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis’ conception of the func- 
tion of the Supreme Court in constitutional cases 
derives from his view of the Constitution as very 
generously permitting experimentation by legis- 
lation and his notion of the tentative character 
of legal rules. The Court is not a super-legislature 
and with the wisdom of legislation it has no con- 
cern. “Whether the enactment is wise or unwise, 
whether it is based on sound economic theory, 
whether it is the best means to achieve the desired 
result, whether, in short, the legislative discretion 
within its prescribed limits should be exercised in 
a particular manner, are matters for the judgment 
of the legislature, and the earnest conflict of seri- 
ous opinion does not suffice to bring them within 
the range of judicial cognizance.” This view of 
the relative functions of Court and Legislature in 
government leads to a large tolerance for legis- 
lation. A statute ought to be presumed to be 
valid until its invalidity is established beyond a 
reasonable doubt, not only because a legislature 
is likely to be better informed than the Court 
regarding local conditions and opinion, but also 
because it is dangerous for one branch of govern- 
ment to encroach on the domain of another. ‘The 
action of the legislature is final, unless the measure 
adopted appears clearly to be arbitrary or unrea- 
sonable, or to have no real or substantial relation 
to the object sought to be attained. Whether a 
measure relating to the public welfare is arbitrary 
or unreasonable, whether it has no substantial 
relation to the end proopsed, is obviously not to 
be determined by assumptions or a priori reason- 
ing. The judgment should be based upon a con- 
sideration of relevant facts, actual or possible— 
Ex facto jus oritur. That ancient rule must pre- 
vail in order that we may have a system of living 
law.” “Put at its highest, our function is to deter- 
mine, in the light of all the facts which may enrich 
our knowledge and enlarge our understanding, 
whether the measure . , . transcends the bounds 
of reason.” 

The maxim Ex facto jus oritur not only con- 
tains the essence of the legal and constitutional 
philosophy of Mr. Justice Brandeis; it also holds 
the substance of his judicial methodology, espe- 
cially in constitutional cases. As Beard has so 
4. In his introduction to Lief's The Social and Economic Views 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis, cited above. 
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well put it :* “He has a passion for concrete. things, 
rather than abstractions, pertinent data revealing 
the intimate relation of laws and judicial decisions 
to practical affairs. Above all he seeks to draw 
his jurisprudence out of the realities of life—its 
work, its economy, and its social arrangements.” 
Some judges: give lip-service in their opinions to 
reasonableness as the criterion of constitutionality 
and to the existence of a causal relationship as 
the test of reasonableness, only to ignore them 
in their decisions. Invariably Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis holds a statute to be constitutional if in his 
opinion its end was one which the legislature 
might lawfully seek to attain and if an “informed, 
intelligent, just-minded, civilized man” could 
have reasonably believed that there was a social 
evil to be remedied and that the statute was a 
means to its extirpation or amelioration — and 
this although other reasonable men on the Court 
or elsewhere might reasonably believe the con- 
trary. His judgments in constitutional cases are 
always based upon a consideration of all the 
relevant facts, actual or possible, insofar as by 
patient research he can discover them, Invariably 
he goes beyond the narrow events out of which 
particular controversies arise and the obvious con- 
siderations which might have led to the enact- 
ment of the statute, until he comes to the ‘‘con- 
temporary conditions, social, industrial and polit- 
ical, of the community to be affected thereby”. In 
this way he discovers, for example, that the social 
problem at which a statute of the State of Wash- 
ington, forbidding employment agencies to take 
fees from workers, was directed, was “‘the chronic 
problem of unemployment”, a far more serious 
problem than the protection of workers against 
the avarice of such agencies. In this way he ascer- 
tains that this problem was rendered more acute 
in Washington by local conditions; and in this 
way he finds out that the people of that State 
might reasonably have believed that the elimina- 
tion of the private agency and the establishment 
of an adequate system of labor exchanges was an 
indispensable solution of this, “perhaps the gravest 
and most difficult problem of modern industry”. 
And because he knows the pitiful inadequacies of 
our knowledge which is relevant to political, social 
and economic problems, because he knows that 
“government is not an exact science’’, and because 
of his passionate faith in democracy, he holds that 
“prevailing public opinion concerning the evils and 
the remedy is among the important facts deserving 
consideration, particularly when the public con- 
viction is both deep-seated and widespread and 
has been reached after deliberation’’. 

But an informed public opinion reached after 
deliberation is dependent upon freedom of speech. 
“In the frank expression of public opinion lies 
the greatest promise of wisdom in governmental 
action; and in suppression lies ordinarily the great- 
est peril, Full and free exercise of this right by 
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the citizen is ordinarily also his duty; for its exer- 
cise is more important to the Nation than it is 
to himself.””. These beliefs have led Mr. Justice 
Brandeis to be exceedingly intolerant of restric- 
tions upon freedom of speech. While it is not 
in its nature absolute, it may be lawfully restricted 
only if it would. produce, or is intended to produce, 
a clear and imminent danger of some serious 
substantive evil which the State may constitution- 
ally seek to prevent. But fear of serious injury 
cannot alone justify its suppression; the fear must 
be reasonable. “Men feared witches and burned 
women. It is the function of speech to free men 
from the bondage of irrational fears. . . . Those 
who won our independence by revolution were not 
cowards. They did not exalt order at the cost of 
liberty. To courageous, self-reliant men, with 
confidence in the power of free and fearless rea- 
soning applied through the processes of popular 
government, no danger flowing from speech can 
be deemed clear and present, unless the incidence 
of the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may 
befall before there is opportunity for full discus- 
sion. If there be time to expose through discus- 
sion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil 
by the process of education, the remedy to be 
applied is more speech, not enforced silence.”’ 


Mr. Justice Brandeis has been charged with in- 
consistency because of these views. It is said that 
he is unwilling to test the constitutionality of legis- 
lation placing restraint upon freedom of speech 
by the criterion of reasonableness which he applies 
to other legislation, It seems to me that Mr. 
Justice Cardozo has given the complete answer 
to this accusation. He first formulates it in the 
form of a question and he then answers it.s 
“Shall we say,” Mr. Justice Cardozo asks, “that 
restraints and experiments will be permitted if all 
that is affected is the liberty to act, when experi- 
ment or restraint will be forbidden if the result 
is an encroachment upon liberty of thought or 
speech?’ And he answers: ‘There shall be no 
compromise of the freedom to think one’s thoughts 
and speak them, except at those extreme borders 
where thought merges into action. There is to 
be no compromise here, for thought freely com- 
municated, if I may borrow my own words, is the 
indispensable condition of intelligent experimenta- 
tion, the one test of its validity. There is no 
freedom without choice, and there is no choice 
without knowledge—or none that is not illusory.” 
In short, since Mr. Justice Brandeis holds that 
the American people must be free to experiment 
by law within the limits of reason and since there 
is neither freedom to experiment nor the possibil- 
ity of intelligent experimentation without freedom 
to deliberate, he must also hold, as he does, that 


5. See the introduction to the volume of essays entitled Mr. 
Justice Holmes, ed. by Felix Frankfurter, pp. 7 and 12, Coward- 
McCann, Inc. (1931). 
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“only an emergency can justify repression”, 


Is Brandeis a really great judge? In the few 
lines left to me I can only say that it seems to me - 
that it must be unhesitatingly answered that he is 
if, as I believe, the excellence of a judge is to be 
measured by the character of his ethical and po- 
litical ideals, his wisdom and prudence as a states- 
man, his passion for justice, his mastery of the 
art of adjudication, and his expertness as a legal 
technician. While time may establish that some 
of his opinions about what I have called the rela- 
tively good are unsound, while experience may 
show, for example, that in a society organized 
economically as ours is, bigness in business can- 
not be prevented but can be controlled, and when 
controlled is a blessing rather than a curse to 
mankind, that would cause us to revise only our 
estimate of his prudence. I cannot conceive that 
either time or circumstance could cause us to al- 
ter our judgment of him in any other respect. 


CABLE from LONDON 


® by Chaim Weizmann 


President, World Zionist Orgamzaton 


Lous D. BRANDEIS has been a venerable 

figure in American Jewish life long before he 
reached the age of strength. It is not for me to 
speak of his juridical greatness as an American. 
The juridical position he holds in America was at- 
tained through his intellectual powers, his integ- 
rity, his zeal for justice. These have had elo- 
quent testimony. But with humble tribute 
I desire to put emphasis on his services to the 
Jewish people and the Jewish homeland. He 
came to Jewish life late, with an established repu- 
tation in America as “ the people’s attorney”. 
He faced the Jewish ‘problem and with charac- 
teristic courage and consistent thinking he found 
the solution in Zionism. Since then he has given 
it his distinguished intellect, judgment, passionate 
conviction and personal attention. With superb 
dignity he bears the heritage of our ancient people 
and its ethical ideals. He shares its aspirations 
for the future together with the traditions of the 
democratic spirit characteristic of the American 
people. He embodies and harmonizes the finest 
Jewish and American spirit. All are grateful for 
his Zionist leadership and services. All are proud 
of his distinction in Jewish and in American life 
which he is serving so loyally, devotedly and lov- 
ingly. May he long remain a noble example to 
Jews and Americans. 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


Portrait of a Jew as American 


A SENSE OF FREEDOM 


WHEN he was nineteen, a lanky, black-haired, 
; blue-eyed boy named Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis entered the Harvard Law School. And as 
a very personable attorney of twenty-three, he 
settled down in Boston. His choice of locale was 
symbolic. For the traditions of the New England 
city and its newest inhabitant possessed an unmis- 
takable kinship. 

He had not been born there, but out in the 
midwest. And his father, Adolph Brandeis, had 
only come to America a mere eight years before 
the boy’s birth at Louisville, Kentucky on Novem- 
ber 13, 1856. However, by the time the family 
arrived in the Ohio Valley, a love of justice sur- 
charged their cultured home life. Having them- 
selves fled political persecution, how could they 
help but support the side of freedom? Though 
Kentucky was a slave state, the Brandeises fav- 
oring emancipation, did not trouble to hide their 
Northern sympathies. As a mere lad of five 
Louis rode out to a Union camp with coffee and 
sandwiches which his mother sent to soldiers 
fighting slavery. By such participation in the 
abolition movement, the child became “Bostonian” 
in the best sense before he even went to school. 

Once taught to read, Louis displayed a great 
love of learning. He won easily the best marks at 
a private German Academy, and when fourteen 
was graduated from the Male High School with 
highest honors which entitled him to a gold medal. 
His natural brilliance did not prevent him from 
applying himself to his work. This native dili- 
gence and industry again related him to the New 
England he did not yet know. For the diligent 
Puritans also reverenced learning and had lost no 
time in erecting temples of education, to the oldest 
of which the Louisville boy ultimately would go. 

Before he even thought of college, circum- 
stances conspired to remove him from America. 
In 1872 the affluent family life was suddenly dis- 
rupted. Due to the threat of a panic, Father shut 
up his once-prosperous grain business, closed their 
fine household on Louisville’s Broadway, and, 
after procuring naturalization papers, took his 
wife and four children to Europe. When they 
set sail, the youngest child and second son Louis 
was sixteen, a precocious boy with a gentle manner 
and yet with a hint of forcefulness. At first, it 
excited him to see the map of Europe actually 
take shape before his eyes, But nothing abroad 
phased him. And after a time, touring just for 
the sake of scenery tired him into impatience. 
The Alps were magnificent, but why bother to 
trace “every damned river” in Switzerland? The 


tone of Yankee pride in America’s resources there 
spoke through him. 

Obviously the American boy was homesick. He 
would rather ride through a rough Kentucky road 
than visit ancestral Prague or Dresden, In the 
latter town, he spent two years as a student at 
the Annen-Realschule. At the end of that time, 
when his father advised him to remain abroad and 
take up the study of medicine, Louis knew that 
it would be impossible. In Germany, he missed 
that sense of freedom which had been the stuff of 
his boyhood on the Ohio river. The circum- 
scribed, intensively cultivated lands of Europe op- 
pressed him. He was accustomed to wide sweeps 
of country—a feeling of space. Away from Amer- 
ica, he felt cramped, both physically and intellec- 
tually. The strict supervision which old-World 
governments exercised over their people irked 
him, Whatever the advantages of European back- 
ground, Louis stood ready to leave them behind— 
for more personal liberty. In choosing to return 
to the United States, the youth thus individually 
experienced the same impulse which a century and 
a half before had caused small bands of Puritans 
to take themselves off from tyranny to a wilder- 
ness on which they would build a New Jerusalem. 

Naturally, almost, the Kentucky boy gravitated 
to New England, destined to be a pioneer in his 
own fashion. Nor was the way easy. Adolph 
Brandeis having suffered business reverses, nine- 
teen year old Louis borrowed $200 from his elder 
brother Alfred and came on to the Harvard Law 
School. On the Cambridge campus, he saw the 
American gods plain: Dr. Holmes, so overbrim- 
ming with esprit; and Longfellow, mellow and 
serene. The new student even heard the great 
sage Emerson lecturing informally at the home af 
a professor. Here, he thought as he walked the 
Yard, one could breathe and grow. Young Louis 
Brandeis himself hoped to become a great man, 
like Lincoln whom his Uncle Lewis Dembitz had 
nominated at Chicago. The boy soon distin- 
guished himself. Despite outside tutoring to earn 
his tuition and the handicap of eye-trouble, he led 
his class and, contrary to rules which trustees re- 
laxed for his special benefit, graduated before his 
twenty-first birthday. He had won distinction in 
the American “Athens”, Boston itself. 


Opportunity knocked in the form of a newer 
frontier, St. Louis, where his married sister 
Fanny, wife of Charles Nagel, now lived. Eight 
months in Missouri were enough. Before long, 
the young man went back to his spiritual home, 
Boston, with its established institutions—the Uni- 
versity, libraries, music. He felt at home there. 
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® by Malka Pronin 


Small wonder. The ingrained habit of thrift 
common to its old-timers matched his very frugal 
temperament. He had its own faculty for ac- 
cumulating this world’s goods, at the same time 
being actuated by a sense of public duty. Boston 
gave the new American much, but he would give 
it more. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE PEOPLE 
FTER ten years during which his law firm rep- 
resented numerous corporations, Brandeis had 

saved $50,000 and was drawing an income of 

$20,000 a year from his practice. Fundamentally, 
however, mere money-making did not interest him 
or his wife, Alice Goldmark, whom he married in 

1891 when he was thirty-five. They agreed to run 

their household on a modest scale so as to leave 

him free to devote his time to public causes. Louis 

Brandeis did not permit wealth to warp him. He 

could not live at ease among the Brahmins, who 

accepted him as one of their own, unless he helped 
the common man. So he began to use his econ- 
omic independence to fight for the rights of the 
masses—free of charge. The same love of lib- 
erty which had made his ancestors participate in 
Polish and Bohemian revolts stirred him to serve 
the people of Boston. For them, Brandeis cham- 
pioned city-controlled transportation, cheap gas, 
savings-bank insurance — gratis. At once his 
wealthy Back Bay friends raised the cry of “so- 
cialism” and coolly cut him. But the man far 
preferred to check monopoly than juggle teacups. 

In his voice the stern Old Testament conception 

of duty (which had dominated the early Puritan 

communities) came to life again. 

A serious person who abided by a high code of 
ethics, Brandeis did not hesitate to use his know]- 
edge against the very businesses which had once 
hired him. No client, he truly claimed, ever could 
buy his conscience. Accordingly the former rail- 
road attorney attacked the predatory New York, 
New Haven & Hartford line. His office still took 
on cases from life-insurance companies while he 
personally undermined their prestige in favor of 
savings-bank insurance. After acting as counsel 
for the United Machinery Company, he perceived 
the group to have a throttle-hold on the smaller 
shoe manufacturers. Whereupon he promptly 
resigned, and scored it as a monopoly before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
moves were all dictated by a deep sincerity. 

Open-mindedness is one of his chief character- 
istics. And he is never too proud to change his 
mind. His most interesting personal reversal of 
opinion occurred in connection with the women’s 
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suffrage movement. At first, Brandeis opposed 
Lucy Stone with the unconvincing argument that 
men could certainly be depended upon to safe- 
guard the rights of their mothers and sisters. But 
once thrown into actual contact with brainy or 
great-hearted women working in the reform and 
humanitarian fields, he espoused equal suffrage not 
merely as a right but as a duty. For, he saw, 
women can contribute special and valuable in- 
sights into the social sciences. Besides, they recog- 
nized the immorality involved in social issues more 
quickly than men. Had not two women friends 
of Puritan background first awakened him to a 
realization that no lawyer ought ever to represent 
a case against the public interest? And had not 
his wife stimulated him to clarify his own human- 
itarian aims? 


The man always acknowledges truth where he 
finds it. He can be relentless in his efforts to 
uncover facts, as he demonstrated at a Congres- 
sional Investigation into charges that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior delivered public lands in 
Alaska to a financial syndicate. The Taft Admin- 
istration (in which his own brother-in-law, Charles 
Nagel, happened to be Secretary of Labor and 
Commerce) attempted to whitewash government 
graft. But Brandeis was determined to get to 
the truth. Before he got through questioning 
strange discrepancies in documents, dates and 
data, as well as pitilessly cross-examining accused 
officials, it became obvious to the nation that gov- 
ernment officers were lying, dodging, soft-pedal- 
ling, and resorting to subterfuge. In the end, Sec- 
retary Ballinger resigned and Brandeis approved 
his successor to office. Some partisan newspapers 
pitied the poor Secretary, saying he had been 
“Brandeised” to death. However, the slim, self- 
contained Boston lawyer never pursued his criti- 
cism or attack beyond the necessary point. He 
did not enjoy making another’ man squirm; 
equally, he would not spare anyone when in pur- 
suit of truth. Principles interested him, not per- 
sonalities. He was always just to adversaries. 
Even those he grilled on the witness-stand, like 
the President of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, recognized and admitted his selfless- 
ness in seeking truth, and felt not at all ‘“‘unfriend- 
ly” toward him. 

By the time he reached fifty, his name became 
a national byword for Populist reformer, and the 
man on the street called him the People’s Attor- 
ney. 


DEFENDER OF LABOR 


HALF a century lay behind Brandeis before cir- 

cumstances pitched him into the forefront of 
the battle for unions. Heretofore his knowledge 
of organized labor had been second-hand. He 
came in direct touch with the trade union move- 
ment only when he acted as counsel for manufac- 
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turers. In that capacity the Boston lawyer had 
shown unusual tact and acumen. After listening to 
shoe strikers, he not only recognized the grounds 
for their immediate grievances but went them a 
step further in long-range thinking. There is no 
reason, he argued, why industry should take slack 
periods for granted. To avoid slumps business 
men ought to plan ahead. Hence, Brandeis sug- 
gested that McElwain, his shoe-manufacturer cli- 
ent, devise a marketing program which would en- 
able the retention of employees all year round. 
The plan worked. At once, the lawyer advised 
other clients to adopt the same system. Thus 
though he functioned as counsel for employers and 
though his office even obtained injunctions against 
strikers, Brandeis early. in his career personally 
aided labor by tackling the problem of seasonal 
unemployment. 

The day soon arrived when the lawyer for man- 
ufacturers turned counsel for Labor. When em- 
ployers challenged the constitutionality of an 
Oregon state law limiting working hours for 
women, Brandeis defended it at the request of 
his wife’s sister, Josephine Goldmark. Together 
Brandeis and his sister-in-law gathered over nine- 
ty-five pages of facts to prove that due to long 
working hours women suffered from over-strain, 
contracted various physical ailments and often fell 
into loose habits of living. The data was more 
eloquent than oratory. The Justices of the Su- 
preme Court not only upheld the Oregon state 
law but also duly recognized Mr. Louis D. Bran- 
deis as having ably enlightened them on some im- 
portant facts of economic life. 

But Brandeis’s self-education in the labor field 
had only just begun. Shortly afterwards, he came 
to closer grips with workers’ problems. The New 
York Garment strike of 1910, which he was in- 
vited to arbitrate, confronted him with an impasse, 
Union leaders demanded a closed shop. Manu- 
facturers were dead set against it. Result: dead- 
lock. By way of compromise Brandeis proposed 
a preferential union shop wherein the employer 
would agree to recognize the union, hire union 
men in preference to others, and yet maintain an 
open shop. This proposal (save for a few minor 
modifications) was eventually accepted in a Proto- 
col, with Brandeis sitting on a Board of Arbitra- 
tion to settle workers’ complaints, His experiences 
as arbitrator proved enlightening They enabled 
him to learn at first hand the manner in which 
employees were forced to go cold and hungry in 
order to increase the profits of industrial entrep- 
reneurs. Later in speaking before the United 
States Commission of Industrial Relations, Bran- 
deis exclaimed: ‘Nobody would think of expecting 
a good performance from a horse unless the horse 
is well-fed.” Why treat the worker on a lower 
plane? Human rights cannot and dare not be 
ignored, The elementary needs of an employee 
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should take precedence over mere dividends. And 
just as business allows for depreciation of ma- 
chinery, it likewise should provide for workmen’s 
insurance. 

These opinions offered by Brandeis began to 
resound throughout America, They made a dent 
on the national consciousness because the man 
who urged them talked the language of business. 
He could formulate workers’ demands not merely 
in the light of principles of economic democracy 
but in terms of accountancy. Manufacturers as 
well as unions commenced to realize that he under- 
stood their problems realistically. And more intel- 
ligent employers felt that his demands for Labor’s 
rights were justified even from the standpoint of 
their own interests. Hence his success as a de- 
fender of labor. 


ZIONIST 
BRANDEIS' transition from the role of labor 


defender to that of cooperative Zionist was al- 
most inevitable. In the past he had known various 
individual Jews as clients or socially, and had con- 
tributed to Jewish charities. But direct meetings 
with organized Jewish workers and their employ- 
ers aroused a realization of kinship with the Jew- 
ish masses. He began to feel that he shared in 
common with them more than a loose bond of 
religious tenets, Mentally he became ripe for 
thinking seriously along Jewish national lines. 

The immediate occasion for his becoming a 
Zionist was a meeting with Mr. Jacob de Haas, 
editor of the Boston Jewish Advocate who came 
to interview him on insurance and stayed to 
discuss Zionism. In the caller’s mention of 
Herzl and his dream of revivifying Jewish na- 
tional existence, the keen lawyer immediately 
scented the new trail. Zionism? As far back as 
1898 while travelling in the West and thumbing 
through a magazine article on the subject, he had 
written home to his wife endorsing the idea of 
having Jews go back to colonize Palestine. Since 
then he had all but forgotten the very notion, 
busy as he was with much-needed reform beneath 
his very nose in Boston. Now, the Zionist move- 
ment began to have new meaning for him. 

Like millions of other Jews, Brandeis readily 
acknowledged that the Jewish people “have some- 
thing which should be saved for the world” and 
“should be preserved” as a nation in Palestine. 
They must obtain “a land where the Jewish life 
may be naturally led, the Jewish language spoken, 
and the Jewish spirit prevail.” Their yearning 
for a national homeland and a state must ulti- 
mately become a reality. -And for that desired 
fulfillment, every Jew should work. But how can 
Zionist dreams be converted into reality? 

The man who for years had battled railroad 
monopolies and government graft naturally ar- 
rived at a Zionism based on the “cooperative prin- 
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ciple”. It is therefore not surprising that Bran- 
deis formulated a Zionist program akin to that 
elaborated by the Poale Zion. The Zionist plat- 
form adopted at Pittsburgh in 1918, largely writ- 
ten by Brandeis, calls for ownership and control 
of natural resources and public utilities by the 
people, and the application of the “cooperative 
principle” to all agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial and financial undertakings. His program for 
Palestine could be more radical than his outlook 
for America because in Eretz Israel he was deal- 
ing with a new land unhampered by backward ex- 
isting institutions. Besides, his practical mind 
readily grasped that no mass settlement in Pal- 
estine could take place without cooperative meth- 
ods based on a will for social justice. In addi- 
tion, the great American liberal impressed by the 
achievements of Jewish settlers, felt convinced 
that Palstine would not only prove a salvation for 
world Jewry but might also serve as “a labora- 
tory for social problems that have harrassed the 
world.” In that laboratory Brandeis was ready 
to invest his money, brains, energy, and enthu- 
siasm. Since joining the Zionist movement, he 
has turned over to the Jewish people more than 
a half million dollars to aid settlement in Pales- 
tine. His counsel and moral support have played 
a constructive role in the multifarious activities 
of the Jewish national homeland. 


From the very outset Brandeis integrated his 
Zionism into his concepts of American life. He 
believed that ‘‘Zionist ideals are essentially Amer- 
ican ideals’—those of democracy, social justice, 
and of full and complete liberty. Thinking in 
terms of American patriotism, he concluded that 
Jews, like Irishmen who supported home rule for 
Ireland, became better men and better Americans 
by backing Jewish nationalism. He conceived the 
very details of Palestine’s upbuilding in American 
terms. The halutzim (Jewish pioneers) were to 
him “our Jewish Pilgrim Fathers.” And when 
describing the aridity of undeveloped Palestine, 
he referred to the experiences of the Puritans who 
when landing at Plymouth met stony soil upon 
which they eventually founded a nation. And in 
the practical working out of Zionism, Brandeis 
urged that the movement be organized democrat- 
ically and efficiently according to well-tried Amer- 
ican methods. 


MAKER OF LIVING LAW 
N JANUARY 10916, after Brandeis became 


chairman of the Zionist Provisional Emer- 
gency Committee, he told the Chicago Bar 
Association that law lagged behind the “new 
social spirit”. Based on principles which had 
since become outmoded, the legal code must 
be brought up to date to keep pace with society. 
He called for a law that would be more living. 
In such demand, Brandeis applied to modernity 

































































the ancient Jewish concept that laws are made for 
human beings to live by. Apart, from that ap- 
plication, what valid meaning had any statute? 
Judges were learned in legality, but what did they 
know of life? It behooved Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, especially, to study economics and sociology. 


Almost immediately, life gave the Boston law- 
yer the opportunity of putting this ideal into ac- 
tion. Without his ever having held any public 
office before (though approached to run for 
Mayor of Boston and Governor of Massachu- 
setts), Brandeis was nominated to the Supreme 
Court by President Wilson. The appointment, 
which Wilson called the best he ever made and 
one which he could never again live up to, hung 
fire for five full months while Wall Street, State 
Street, and Boston’s “best people” did their best 
to prevent the Kentucky Jew from ascending the 
highest bench in the land. Some of his own best 
friends begged Brandeis not to accept because they 
hated to see his active, vigilant spirit shut up 
in a court. 

He thought otherwise. Being above all a real- 
ist, he saw the advantages of attaining a position 
from which he could formulate fresh interpreta- 
tions of the law. Thus, at the age of sixty, the 
former People’s Attorney began another career. 
As an Associate Justice, the man brought a note 
of common sense and everyday economics into the 
juridical chambers. His flair for arithmetic and 
“appetite for fact” combined with his capacity for 
keen and exact reasoning to make him feel quite 
at home in his new work. The judge’s robe became 
him: its authority gave full scope to his talents 
as teacher and extended his role as reformer. For 
though he voted with the majority when facts 
warranted, Brandeis often stood alone and stated 
his reasons for doing so in since-famous dissents. 
These documents (some of which he painstakingly 
revised as many as twenty-seven times) defended 
human rights above property rights which must 
be remolded to meet the “changing needs of so- 
ciety”. Into the American mind he hammered 
home great messages: that the common man is en- 
titled to and should demand “equal protection” 
before the law; that strikes are sometimes neces- 
sary as “the only means of self-protection against 
a combination of militant and powerful employ- 
ers’; that all citizens have the inalienable right 
to speak their minds, even if they express them- 
selves in small political parties and that all censor- 
ship (save in times of national emergency) is a 
positive danger to civil-liberty. Though he him- 
self believed our participation in the World War 
necessary to check German militarism, Brandeis 
readily recognized that those who disagreed (the 
Socialist Party, for instance) had every right to 
distribute leaflets preaching pacifism. In a tone 
half-fervent, half-acid, this Justice declared him- 
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self incapable of believing that the fourteenth 
amendment meant “only liberty to acquire and 
enjoy property”. In uttering such sentiments 
from the height of the Supreme Court, Brandeis 
functioned as an apostle of democracy. 

When Brandeis, together with Holmes and 
Stone, voted to declare the National Recovery 
Act unconstitutional, many viewed his stand as a 
volte face from liberalism. But others argue that 
it was merely consistency. Beside the pure legal- 
ity of improper delegation of power upon which 
the decision rested, another factor must be taken 
into account when considering his adherence to 
the majority report. His position concurred with 
his long-time opposition to large units. He op- 
poses centralization of power on the ground that 
it tends to increase tyranny and dislikes federal 
control on any vast scale. Governments should 
enter business to provide a yardstick for private 
enterprise, but should not stifle competition. 

As these beliefs suggest, Brandeis is far from 
being a revolutionary. Since every judicial deci- 
sion, however impersonally phrased, derives from 
a human being, the political philosophy of the 
man who has made so strong an impress on Amer- 
ican constitutional history is not without impor- 
tance. Like early American colonists who ‘“‘won 
our independence by revolution”, Brandeis does 
“not fear political change”. But he believes that the 
capitalistic system will endure, provided its evils 
are cut away and its profits are more equitably 
divided among its workers. He started out as a 
Republican, became a Democrat, and confesses 
that he holds “‘no rigid social philosophy”. To 
his view, there exists no “universal remedy for 
evil conditions or immoral practices in effecting 
a fundamental change in society”. The nature 
of the man (and that of the world as he has ob- 
served it) rather calls for gradual experimenta- 
tion. He knows that all progress is “necessarily 
slow” and all solutions tentative. Therefore, one 
must conduct a “constant enquiry into facts”. 
Thus the Justice is not only a gradualist but a 
pragmatist. 

He has a tremendous grasp of facts covering 
every phase of American affairs. This mastery 
of conditions helped him to appear something of 
a prophet. In 1923 when prosperity appeared 
stable, his voice from the Supreme Court bench 
could be heard predicting a drastic fall in prices, 
perhaps to drop lower than pre-War levels. In 
1929 he foresaw that unemployment would be the 
most important problem facing the United States 
for at least a decade. And today the railroads of 
America are saving at least a million dollars a day 
by introduction of efficiency methods, as Brandeis, 
much to the amusement of transportation men 
claimed they could some twenty-six years ago, be- 
fore he mounted the bench and became a maker 
of living law. 
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INTEGRATION 


[NX private life, Brandeis is a simple person. He 

still lives unpretentiously in a small apartment 
befitting any middle-class professional. Directly 
above, he rents two additional rooms for a study, 
one for his secretary, one for himself. His labors 
are prodigious. He exacts absolute accuracy from 
assistants. But none works so hard as himself. 
By five o’clock every morning, the Justice is al- 
ready silently at work. But he never lets work 
drive him to the point of being unable to get his 
mind off it. His relaxations consist mainly in 
the easily-available and active pleasures of walk- 
ing, riding, and good conversation, On Sunday 
afternoons, Mrs. Brandeis holds informal teas. 
Their one extravagance is a bountiful dinner table 
around which the Justice loves to gather choice 
friends. He shrinks from the spotlight. Official 
Washington functions never include his tall, rug- 
ged figure. Occasionally on the streets, he may 
be glimpsed looking aloof, austere even. But 
this austerity should not be mistaken for coldness. 
Underneath this objective exterior lives a warm- 
hearted, lively-minded individual with immense 
enthusiasm and faith in human rights. 

Every man, whether poet or pragmatist, reveals 
himself not only by his manner of living but also 
by his speech. Brandeis is no exception. A bio- 
graphical burrower cannot but observe the em- 
phatic manner with which he uses two words, over 
and over again. One is duty, which he looks upon 
as the “dominant conception in life”. The other 
is delicate. He is for “delicate control”; ‘‘deli- 
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cate adjustment”. In stressing these two words 
so tellingly, Justice Brandeis may have written 
his own best self-portrait. For he always did his 
duty delicately. 

He is eighty years old. Long ago in boyhood 
days, it was his choice to return to America from 
Europe in order to share in the life of this coun- 
try. How largely he succeeded in shaping Amer- 
ican mentality, the future will tell. 

If this foremost American left his mark on 
the nation’s mode of thinking, the fact of living 
in America has likewise left its mark on him. 
As he swings along the streets of Washington, 
there lingers about him the air of a spare, ab- 
stemious Bostonian, The small package of home- 
made sandwiches which he carries to court be- 
speaks his complete naturalness. For underneath 
the man of fourscore still lives the boy who long 
ago watched ships on the Ohio river being laden 
with Kentucky white wheat. Time has brought 
him full-circle, as it does every truly integrated 
personality. Realizing now after all these years 
that his roots lay in Louisville, the man has 
“come home”. He is building up the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, mainly through its libraries. 
And even in this American activity, he has not 
neglected to remember himself as Jew, having 
there established a library on Palestine in memory 
of his uncle, Lewis Dembitz. Zionism and Amer- 
icanism are in him not two separate entities kept 
in insulated mental compartments. They are a 
fused unit. Louis D. Brandeis is a fully integra- 
ted American Jew. 


COMMUNICATION FROM JERUSALEM 


HE qualities of absolute righteousness and 

justice have become firmly implanted in the 
Jewish people in the passage of the centuries, 
and it is the possession of these qualities, in a 
superlative degree, which have impelled Louis 
Brandeis, who was nurtured from birth and lived 
until an advanced age in a non-Jewish atmosphere, 
unhesitatingly to align himself with the Zionist 
Movement, At a time when many prominent 
Jewish figures throughout the world, including 
America itself, were opposing the conception of 
Zionism as a world movement on false grounds 
of local patriotism and _pseudo-universalism, 
Brandeis, profounder in his appreciation of eter- 
nal values, threw himself wholeheartedly into our 
ranks when we were still weak and little known. 
During the past twenty years his friendship has 
never faltered and if the office he holds precludes 
him from active public participation in Zionist en- 
deavor, he has never failed, at moments of urgency, 
to offer counsel and encouragement from his study 
in Washington, to Zionists throughout the world, 
and particularly in Eretz Israel. 


@ by Menachem Ussishkin, 


The man whose jubilee we are celebrating pos- 
sesses also the characteristic of hating empty 
phrases, boastfulness, and bluff, and of esteeming 
the smallest practical endeavor far more highly 
than the most fulsome phrase: his every action of 
our cause has been executed with modesty. 

There have been times when some of us, and 
perhaps I, in particular, have strongly dissented 
from Brandeis in questions relating to our prac- 
tical work. At no time, however, were there dif- 
ferences between us in regard to fundamentals, 
and even in our differences we have learned mutual 
respect, knowing the force that drives us was 
no personal ambition, but a great impersonal goal. 

On this happy birthday anniversary I offer 
Louis Brandeis two wishes: I pray that his days 
may be lengthened, and that fie may be privileged 
to witness our labours in Eretz Israel, having tri- 
umphed over the crisis of to-day, advance greatly 
towards their ultimate goal. And my second wish 
is that the thousands and tens of thousands of 
men and women who honor and esteem him may 
follow in his path, recognizing the moral and sa- 
cred values that inspire us. 
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Brandeis and Zionism 


wart changes an assimilated Jew into a 
+ Zionist? Sometimes the compulsion is ob- 
vious and spectacular. A Damascus ritual charge, 
a Dreyfus Case, a Kishineff pogrom, a Hitler 
shock not only the immediate victim, but every po- 
tential sufferer. Every Jew whose apprehension 
is roused and whose psychic security is threatened 
may be listed as a prospect. Sometimes the pres- 
sure of a personal defeat, the sting of accumulated 
slights, gives the required filip to a sluggish 
Jewish consciousness. In the case of Louis Bran- 
deis, however, the impelling motive was neither 
a national catastrophe nor individual frustration. 

According to Jacob de Haas, his friend and 
biographer, Brandeis had no Jewish interests or 
Jewish awareness until 1910 when he was fifty- 
four years old. In that year, he acted as mediator 
in a cloakmakers’ strike affecting 70,000 Jewish 
workers. This first intimate contact with a large 
group of Jews was for Brandeis a new and reveal- 
ing experience. He sensed a special spiritual iden- 
tity in the Jew, an identity for which he felt ad- 
miration and kinship. From then on, the great 
American lawyer, himself at the height of a bril- 
liant career, marred by no shadow of prejudice or 
disability, grew interested in the Jewish problem. 
It became his problem, engaging the whole- 
hearted devotion of his spirit and the meticulous 
energy of his mind. 

As late as 1914, when accepting the chairman- 
ship of the Zionist Provisional Emergency Com- 
mittee, formed to meet the situation precipitated 
by the World War, Brandeis said of himself: 
“Throughout long years which represent my own 
life, I have been to a great extent separated from 
Jews. I am very ignorant in things Jewish.” Yet 
at the moment that he was pronouncing these 
words, the process begun four years earlier had 
culminated in his acceptance of the leadership of 
American Zionism. 

The reasons prompting this acceptance he 
stated with a charming and unpretentious sim- 
plicity: “I find Jews possessed of those very qual- 
ities which we of the twentieth century seek to 
develop in our struggle for justice and democracy; 
a deep moral feeling which makes them capable 
of noble acts; a deep sense of the brotherhood of 
man; and a high intelligence, the fruit of three 
thousand years of civilization. 


These experiences have made me feel that the 
Jewish people have something which should be 
saved for the world; that the Jewish people 
should be preserved; and that it is our duty to 
pursue that method of saving which most promises 
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success.” The “method of saving’, of course, 
was Zionism. 

No doubt these sentiments savor somewhat of 
the uncritical ardor of a new love, but the honey- 
moon mood did not keep Brandeis from an instan- 
taneous, clear-headed dissection of the conditions 
confronting him. At the time when Brandeis as- 
sumed the leadership, Zionism in America was 
definitely declining, sharing in the general slump of 
the movement throughout the world. A good in- 
dication of the numerical and financial strength of 
the American Zionist Organization may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in 1914 Dr. Shmarya 
Levin arrived as an envoy from the Actions Com- 
mittee empowered to assist the failing American 
Organization to the extent of $2000 for the com- 
ing year. 

The immediate job facing the Brandeis regime 
was the revitalization of an almost defunct move- 
ment. This problem Brandeis tackled with char- 
acteristic vigor and thoroughness, Contrary to 
all expectations he was not content merely to lend 
the glory of his name and let the Organization 
drag on as ineffectually as before. He applied 
himself to the business of understanding the vari- 
ous activities of the organization in all their rami- 
fications; he did not accept optimistic generaliza- 
tion in lieu of adequate explanations. The mas- 
tery of detail, the insistence on exact information 
which had marked his entire legal career were 
equally notable in his tackling of the problems be- 
fore him. Organization questions were not too 
trivial for, his attention. ‘We must get from 
every local a monthly account of the additions of 
membership; a monthly account of the funds rais- 
ed; a monthly account of the activities and meet- 
ing and other functions that have been held.” 

He demanded punctuality; he studied statistics; 
he required written instead of oral reports; he 
substituted a business-like system for haphazard 
impulse. He introduced economies. And the re- 
sults of the new order were quickly apparent. The 
membership grew rapidly. By 1919, the Zionist 
Organization of America had a membership of 
149,013. Of course the Balfour Declaration had 
given Zionism an immense impetus, but even be- 
fore its issuance in 1917, the movement had taken 
an extraordinary spurt upward. 


Brandeis became a Justice of the United States . 
Supreme Court in 1916. After that he made no 
public speeches, but his vigilance did not relax. 
He kept his finger on the pulse all the time. Nor 
should one assume that because Brandeis insisted 
on a realistic evaluation of facts, on economy and 
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MR. JUSTICE BRANDEIS IN THE STUDY 
OF HIS SUMMER HOME AT CHATHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN JULY, 19935. 


efficiency, that his regime lacked sweep or imagin- 
ation. The diplomatic triumphs, made possible 
by his personal prestige and political acumen have 
perhaps not been accorded the recognition that 
they deserve. The role of the Brandeis regime in 
securing the issuance of the Balfour Declaration 
has not become a popular legend but was a vital 
one. Through Brandeis, American Zionism es- 
tablished contacts which were invaluable. in the 
several crises which threatened Zionism before the 
awarding of the Mandate to England at the San 
Remo Conference. When in the spring of 1920 
the Sykes-Picot Treaty, through which Palestine 
was to be shorn of Northern Galilee, was to be 
put into effect, a cablegram from Wilson, then 
gravely ill, secured a revision of the boundary. 
Nor is there any doubt as to who secured Wilson’s 
intervention. 

The active participation of Brandeis in Zionist 
affairs ended in 1921, after a breach with Weiz- 
mann on questions of principle and methods 
of administration. That breach resulted in the 
resignation of Brandeis and his associates from 
all office in the Zionist Organization. 

In the years of his leadership, Brandeis de- 
livered a number of addresses which form an in- 
teresting record of his development as a Zionist. 
His first public statement on Zionism was made 
in 1910, the year that marked his awakened in- 
terest in Jewish affairs, In an interview in the 
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Jewish Advocate (November, 1910) he expressed 
“a great deal of sympathy” for Zionism, but 
there is no evidence of any real identification with 
the movement. In the course of the interview he 
took occasion to discuss the subject of “hyphen- 
ated Americans” and warned that “habits of liv- 
ing, of thought which tend to keep alive difference 
of origin or to classify men according to their re- 
ligious beliefs are inconsistent with the American 
idea of brotherhood and are disloyal.” 

The question of possible conflicting loyalties 
was one to which he was to recur subsequently on 
many occasions. Time and again, he points out, 
that his approach to Zionism was through Amer- 
icanism, “that to be good Americans, we must be 
better Jews, and to be better Jews, we must be- 
come Zionists.” This aspect of the problem was 
bound to seem particularly pressing to a man with 
the background of Brandeis. 

Was there any irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween his thoroughgoing Americanism and his new 
interest in Zionism? There is a faintly apologetic 
tone in his first answers—American-Jewish char- 
acter will be improved by sacrifices for Zionism 
just as Irish-Americans were regenerated by aid- 
ing Irish home rule. The chief emphasis is on “our 
duty to America.” By 1915, however, his con- 
ception of the entire problem had become more 
complex and more fundamental. His profound 
address on “the Jewish Problem, How to Solve 
It” shows how far a road Brandeis had travelled 
since 1910. There is nothing tentative or roman- 
tic in this basic formulation of the Jewish ques- 
tion. Especialy memorable is his distinction be- 
tween a nation and a nationality. He points out 
that some of the most successful nations are com- 
posed of many nationalities, and states, in words 
which to-day are possibly even more trenchant 
than when he pronounced them: “The false doc- 
trine that nation and nationality must be made 
coextensive is the cause of some of our greatest 
tragedies.” He again insists that loyalty to 
America demands that each American Jew be- 
come a Zionist. “Multiple loyalties are objec- 
tionable only if they are inconsistent.” There- 
fore, he calls on American Jewry to join in the 
struggle for a new concept—that equality of op- 
portunity be accorded to nationalities as to indi- 
viduals. The nineteenth century established the 
equal rights of the individual; the present problem 
is to secure the equal rights of all nationalities or 
minority groups for the “differentiated develop- 
ment” through which civilization is enriched. 

The later adresses grow less and less theoreti- 
cal in character. As Brandeis becomes increasing- 
ly involved in the tasks of leadership, the practical 
knots to be unravelled become more urgent than 
abstract discussion. But no matter how pressing 
the actualities of organization and reconstruction 
may be, he never loses sight of the basic ethical 
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concepts implicit in a Jewish national renewal. 
The “people’s attorney” is also the “Jewish Peo- 
ple’s attorney” by virtue of his championship of 
the interests of the “whole Jewish people” versus 
the possible capitalist exploiter. De Haas states 
that the following sentences, written by Brandeis 
in 1918, formed the nucleus of the famous Pitts- 
burgh Program: “The utmost vigilance should be 
exercised to prevent the acquisition by private per- 
sons of land, water rights or other national re- 
sources or any concessions for public utilities. 
These must all be secured for the whole Jewish 
people. In other ways, as well as this, the possi- 
bility of capitalistic exploitation must be guarded 
against.” And De Haas reveals that the Pitts- 
burgh Program, to which American Zionism 
pledged itself in 1918, was penned by Brandeis 
himself. The Pittsburgh Program, as everybody 
knows, calls for national ownership of land, na- 
tural resources and public utilities, and for the in- 
troduction of the cooperative principle in agricul- 
ture, finance and industry. These principles had 
long been advocated by Socialist-Zionists, but their 
public acceptance by the American movement led 
by Brandeis marked a great and inspiring moment 
in modern Zionism. 

The vastness of the program was for Bran- 
deis no substitute for the immediacy of the task. 
As the London Conference in 1920 convened to 
consider the situation then confronting World 
Zionism, Brandeis made no secret of his impati- 
ence with endless debate: ‘““We have come to the 
time when there are no politics that are valuable 
except the politics of action.”” And he also made 
no secret of his sentiments in regard to profession- 
al Zionists, job-holders who occupied posts be- 
cause of their past services rather than their pres- 
ent utility, and all the numerous forms of extrava- 
gance and incompetence with which the previous 
few years had acquainted him. One senses the ex- 
periences behind injunctions such as “‘every person 
who wastes a cent, whether it be in a cable, in a 
salary or in an unnecessary letter is postponing 
directly or directly to perhaps a hundred times 
that extent, the achievement of our aim.’’ And 
one wonders what disillusionment lies behind his 
statement that the greatest public service a Zion- 
ist can perform in Palestine is to make an honest 
living independent of the Organization. To use 
a homely analogy of his, it may be a contribution 
to make a good soup in Palestine, but “‘it is not 
a contribution to get paid for making plans for a 
good soup.” 

In the Zeeland Memorandum drawn up on 
Board the S.S. Zeeland, while returning to Amer- 
ica from the London Conference, Brandeis gives 
further expression to his conviction “that we are 
no longer a propaganda movement except the 
propaganda that comes from undertaking and 
achieving concrete enterprises.” This document 
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presents a candid analysis of the special difficul- 
ties which face colonization in Palestine and of- 
fers a practical plan for overcoming these difficul- 
ties. He outlines how various funds and financial 
institutions should participate in the development 
of the country. And he stresses the need for a 
self-reliant, self-supporting population whose in- 
dependence and initiative is not sapped by indis- 
criminate donations. The tone of the Zeeland 
Memorandum is sober but it is not gloomy. If 
one may be pardoned the inference, one gathers 
that as. Brandeis’ knowledge of Zionist affairs 
deepened there came a certain inevitable disap- 
pointment both in the human material and in the 
physical resources of Palestine, which required a 
fresh stock-taking. But this process of appraisal 
in no way lessened his Zionist optimism. It only 
made the objective, and the methods to be pur- 
sued, clearer. 

After the split with Weizmann, Brandeis and 
his supporters began to organize the Palestine 
Development League whose object was the devel- 
opment of Palestine by specific, practical under- 
taking, while abstaining from Zionist politics. It 
is interesting to observe that one of the first pro- 
jects he suggested to these Leagues was the for- 
mation of a cooperative wholesale organization 
“to make the people of Palestine procure the nec- 
essaries of life at the, lowest possible cost.” And 
still later, again addressing the League, he ex- 
pressed an unshaken faith in Palestine as the solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem, “I found difficulties, 
but the difficulties were inviting because in respect 
to everyone of them solution seemed possible.” 

In the period since his withdrawal from active 
direction in Zionist politics, Brandeis’ interest in 
everything affecting Palestine has been unflagging. 
Those engaged in the actual tasks of reconstruc- 
tion have ample reason to know that American 
Zionism still has in Brandeis its wisest, as well as 
most zealous friend. 


BY RADIOGRAM 


ON his eightieth aniversary we give thanks for 

Brandeis, a witness and exponent of the Jew- 

ish renaissance through Zionism, and we pray for 

his long continued counsel rooted in actuality, yet 

always identified with fundamental principles and 
with the espousal of every cause of justice. 

HENRIETTA SZOLD 





CORRECTION 
The Postmaster has required that our last number, marked 
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The Jew Among 


1. THE GRIMM BROTHERS 
A HUNDRED years will soon have passed since 


two great German writers and scholars told 
the Lord of their land to his face that his breach 
of the Constitution was an evil act. They went 
into exile, into the liberal Berlin of 1837. There 
they attained great fame and long life. Among 
other writings they published a volume of great 
old poetry called ‘‘Children and Household Fairy 
Tales;” a book Nietzsche numbered among the 
seven classical writings of Germans and which, 
like the Bible, was to be found in every German 
home at all times. 

The reader already knows that we speak of 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm and their collection of 
folk tales which has profoundly molded and in- 
fluenced us all. Within this book which with only 
slight concealment retells the oldest myths and 
ideas of people of German tongue, there is an 
anti-Semitic piece, ““The Jew Among the Thorns.” 
As children, we did not like to run across it when 
leafing through the book. We did not re-read it 
as often as the other tales. But recently, as I 
was reading it aloud for my little boy, I was struck 
by a fresh insight into it. This folk tale confirms 
our opinion concerning German anti-Semitism as 
thoroughly as though we had invented it. Listen 


and judge for yourself. 


2. FOLK-TALES AS TESTIMONY 


E MUST determine in advance more or less 
adequately what importance is to be accorded 
myths and fairy tales. The school of Freud was 
not the first to regard their significance as con- 
siderable; but it brought them into a highly im- 
pressive and fruitful relation with the modern 
psychology of the soul and’its depths. Thus it 
was Otto Rank, disciple of Freud, who published 
a number of monographs which revealed various 
folk-tales and their numerous motifs to be the 
expression of buried strata of the soul. Barely 
disguised and rendered harmless by the sobriety 
and tone of the narration, there are to be observed 
in folk-tales anxieties and desires, impulses and 
wishes, which re-appear tabooed and inhibited in 

the normal soul-life of present-day man. 
“We can interpret folk-tales as we do 


dreams. We must so interpret them to un- 
derstand them.”’ So does Dr. Paul Federn 


the Thorns 


@ by Arnold Zweig 


summarize the significance of folk-tales as 
soul-documents in the excellent “Psycho- 
Analytisches Volksbuch” (new edition in 
preparation by Hans Huber, Berne). “The 
wishes and the thoughts presented in folk- 
tales and sagas are those of the entire people. 
It is for this reason that the individual feels 
himself bound forever in his feelings to the 
folk whose tales and sagas have filled his 
earliest childhood with anxieties, suffering, 
and feelings of victory.” 

Important therefore, and by no means acci- 
dental, are the coincidences, the chains of events 
and figures with which the hero comes in contact. 
For here the folk itself really creates. Until the 
invention of book printing, everyone knows that 
these tales of giants, dwarfs, and princesses, of 
stupid Hans and merry fellows were handed down 
orally from one generation to the next. (Just 
like the Torah, the oral teaching among the Jews. ) 
Their naive and unreflecting statements have the 
validity of testimony arising directly from the 
depths of the soul. 


3. THE TALE OF THE JEW 


THE Jew takes a leading part in only a single 

German folk-tale. This is noteworthy. If 
one believed the preachers of anti-Semitism, folk 
tales ought to teem with wicked Jews as much as 
with wicked stepmothers, gold-greedy kings, and 
evil devils. The tale, “The Jew Among the 
Thorns,” can and must be recognized as a real 
declaration of the German folk-spirit concerning 
the Jew—regardless of what is to be read out of 
it—of the Jew as known by the German people. 


We have maintained, for example, in the book 
“Caliban, or Politics and Passion” (Arnold 
Zweig, Potsdam 1926), that German anti-Sem- 
itism serves the German as vent for his hate and 
rage against his ruling class whom he does. not 
dare to assail because of the ruthless and well- 
armed strength of this group. We showed further 
why the Jew appeared to German subjects to be 
especially suitable as a scapegoat—among other 
reasons, because unlike the serf’s master he was 
unarmed, numerically weak, and therefore not to 
be feared. Vengeful impulses could be wreaked 
on him which could not show in the behavior of 
the subject against his master, nor indeed even 
arise in his consciousness, And now we begin 




































































the tale of “The Jew Among the Thorns” : 


4. EXPLOITATION, WAGE AND "GOOD SPIRITS" 
(REPRESSION) 


ON CE upon a time there was a rich man 
who had a servant who served him well 
and faithfully. He was first up in the morn- 
ing, and last to go to bed at night. If there 
was any hard work to be done which no one 
else would do, he was always ready to under- 
take it. He never made any complaint, but 
was always merry and content. 


When his year of service was over, his 
Master did not give him any wages, thinking, 
“This is my wisest plan. I save by it, and 
he will continue in my service.” 


The Servant said nothing, and served the . 


second year like the first. And when at the 
end of the second he again received no wages, 
he still appeared contented, and stayed on. 
When the third year had passed, the Master 
bethought himself, and put his hand into his 
pocket but he brought it out empty. 

At last the Servant said: ‘‘Master, I have 
served you well and truly for three years; 
please pay me my wages. I want to go away 
and look about the world a bit.” 

The Miser answered: ‘“‘Yes, my good fel- 
low, you have served me honestly, and you 
shall be liberally rewarded.” 

Again he put his hand into his pocket, 
and counted three farthings, one by one, into 
the Servant’s hand and said: “There, you 
have a farthing for every year; that is a large 
and munificent wage which few masters would 
give you.” 

The good Servant, who knew little about 
money, put away his fortune, and thought: 
“Now my pocket is well filled, I need no 
longer trouble myself about work.” 

We hardly need to point out that this Servant 
is an idealized image and a self-exaltation of the 
patient, hard-working, humble folk, of the op- 
pressed peasant and his descendant, the German 
petty bourgeois. He has been severely wronged, 
but he takes it with friendly good humor. 


Exploited and mocked, he accepts his “wages” 
with a cheerful expression. For, woe to him if 


he rebelled and sought to avenge himself for this ' 


insult to his human dignity. The master would 
have other subjects at his command and let armed 
proletarians put down unarmed proletarians as 
has happened regularly in the feudal state; most 
frightfully and memorably in the German Revolu- 
tion known as the Peasants’ War. The heaps of 
corpses lay upon the fields long afterwards. Our 
Servant flees from this bitter real world into the 
world of wishes and wish-fulfillment. As a sign 
of this he goes first of all on a wandering. Wan- 
dering and voyaging always signify, among other 
things the substitution of an ideal state of affairs, 
dreamt of and desired, for bitter reality. In such 
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a better world one is perhaps tested to see whether 
he deserves a better destiny. If he knows him- 
self to be innocent and of'a good heart this trial 
is passed cheerfully and revenge is given for the 
infuriating ill-rewards of the three years of toil. 


5. WISH-FULFILLMENT 


(THEN he left and went singing down the 
hill and up dale, dancing in the lightness 
of his heart. 

Now it so happened that as he was pass- 
ing a thicket, a little Dwarf came out and 
cried: “Whither away, my merry fellow? I 
see your troubles are not too heavy to be 
borne.” 

“Why should I be sad?” answered the 
Servant. “I have three years’ wages in my 
pocket.” 

“And how much is your treasure?” asked 
the Dwarf. 

“How much? Why, three good farthings.” 


“Listen!” said the Dwarf. “I am a poor 
needy fellow; give me your three farthings. 
I can’t work any more; but you are young, 
and can easily earn your bread.” 

Now the Servant had a good heart, and 
he was sorry for the poor little man, so he 
gave him his three farthings and said: “Take 
them, in the name of heaven! I shall not 
miss them.” 

“Then,” said the Dwarf, “I see what a 
good heart you have. I will give you three 
wishes, one for each farthing; and every wish 


shall be fulfilled.” 


“Aha!” said the Servant, “you are a won- 
der-worker I see. Very well, then. First, 
I wish for a gun which will hit everything I 
aim at; secondly, for a fiddle which will make 
every one dance when I play; and, thirdly, 
if I ask anything of any one, that he shall 
not be able to refuse my request.” 

“You shall have them all,” said the Dwarf, 
diving into the bushes, where, wonderful to 
relate, lay the gun and the fiddle ready, just 
as if they had been ordered beforehand. He 
gave them to the Servant, and said: “No one 
will be able to refuse anything you ask.” 


What does the servant now possess? A weapon, 
the infantry weapon which caused trouble for the 
feudal armies of the Normans in England (the 
archers of Robin Hood) and which as a weapon 
of war put an end to equestrian knights; secondly, 
music; a means for frenzy and dance as among 
all primitives; and finally the magic power of 
wish-fulfillment itself—every wish is to be granted. 
Now the servant is armed well enough to oppose 
the master. But since these gifts have been gained 
not in the real world but in the world of fairy- 
tale and travel, the moment has come to gain a 
vicarious satisfaction of the repressed vengeful 
feelings by venting them upon the scapegoat. 
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6. THE JEW APPEARS 


667 FYEART! What more can you desire,” 
said the Servant to himself, and went 
merrily on. 

Soon after, he met a Jew with a long 
goat’s beard, who was standing still listening 
to the song of a bird sitting on the top of a 
tree. “Good heavens!” he was saying, “what 
a tremendous noise such a tiny creature 
makes. If only it were mine! If one could 
but put some salt upon its tail!” 

“Tf that is all,” said the Servant, ‘the bird 
shall soon come down.” 

He took aim, hit it exactly, and the bird 
fell into a hedge of thorns. 

“Go, you rogue,” he said to the Jew, “and 
pick up the bird.” 

“Leave out the ‘rogue,’ sir. I will get the 
bird, as you have killed it,” said the Jew. 

He lay down on the ground and began to 
creep into the hedge. 

When he had got well among the thorns, 
a spirit of mischief seized the Servant, and 
he began to play his fiddle with all his might. 

The Jew was forced to spring up and begin 
to dance, and the more the Servant played, 
the faster he had to dance. The thorns tore 
his shabby coat, combed his goat’s beard, 
and scratched and tore his whole body. 

_ “Heavens!” cried the Jew. “Leave off 
that fiddling! I don’t want to dance, good 
sir.” 

The Servant paid no attention to him, 
but thought: “You have skinned plenty of 
people in your time, and the thorns shan’t 
spare you now!” And he played on and on, 
so that the Jew had to jump higher and 
higher, till the bits of his coat remained 
upon the thorns. 

“Oi! Oi!” screamed the Jew. “I will give 
ws anything you like if you will only stop. 

ake my purse, it is full of gold.” 

“Oh, well, if you are so open-handed,” 
said the Servant, “I am quite ready to stop 
my music, but I must say in praise of your 
dancing, that it has quite a style of its own.” 
Then he took the purse and went on his way. 


k ONE analyzes this small piece of excellent 

prose, everything is at hand which goes to 
make up Eurupean anti-Semitism. First we see 
the Jew, innocent of the wrong inflicted on the 
servant, strange because of his Oriental beard, 
superior spiritually to the servant in his feeling 
for the wonder of the bird’s song, and upon an 
older and higher level of culture. He wishes to 


keep the singing bird just as lords and dukes, 
ministers and paschas keep song-birds in their 
homes. Then the coarse disturbing way in which 
the servant fulfills the desire of the Jew, aban- 
doning himself to the frenzy of his weapon. Then 
the sadism of the concentration camp, the folk 
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festival with sport and jest during the pogrom, 
finally the extortion of the booty, the purse full 
of gold. This should have been demanded by 
the servant from the master. He therefore robs 
the scapegoat without any scruples. And to round 
it off, the derision with which the painful antics 
of the victim is viewed. 


7. THE GOOD CONSCIENCE 


HIS untroubled conscience is expressed in a 

description of the robbed Jew by the narrator 
which is humorous and almost non-malicious in 
manner. For the Jew is now shown reacting as 
the German people and any other people would 
in its rage over injustice. 


The Jew stood still looking after him till 
he was completely out of sight, then he 
screamed with all his might: “You miserable 
fiddler! You tavern musician! Just wait till 
I find you alone! I will chase you till the 
soles of your shoes drop off—you scamp! 
Put a penny in your pocket and maybe you'll 
be worth a penny.” And he cursed and re- 
viled as well as he knew how. When he had 
relieved himself by so doing, he hurried off 
to the Judge in the town. 


8. THE JUDGE AND THE TRIAL 


HE circle of ideas from which a narrating folk 

draws its notions of law is of very great 
interest. There has long been a dispute over the 
value of feelings of natural law as a source of 
law. However, until the advent of National 
Socialism, no German spokesman was bold and 
naive enough to identify the right with what would 
be useful to the (German) people. Let us not 
forget though that the ruling class has always 
made its own interest out to be the general welfare 
of the people. We now come to the point in the 
tale at which the tension increases; how will it fare 
with the servant? The hearer of the tale, the 
reader, knows that the servant has been guilty 
of extortion and he forms a clear picture of the 
manner and workings of law which can only bode 
ill for the servant—that likable, blonde, unselfish 
hero who served his master faithfully three years 
for three farthings. The heartfelt wish of the 
listener is for the hero’s good fortune. This feel- 
ing is supported by the secret expectation that the 
third gift of the magic-dealing dwarf, this wish- 
figure, will at last reveal its saving power. It has 
hitherto been in the background. The suspense 
is heightened, for everyone sees how necessary 
law remains to the individual and the community, 
and accordingly no good ought to accrue to the 
servant. At the bottom of one’s soul and thus 
very powerful, lurks the knowledge concerning the 
scapegoat and his significance. The narrator of 
the tale, his hero, and the listening audience are 
as one in this point (and not solely in this). Plun- 
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dered and oppressed, they create this type of folk 
poetry in contrast co courtly rhyming poetry or 
the educated and learned poetry of the nobility. 
The process of law unfolds, told with candor, 
humor, and imagination. 


“Woe is me, Lord Judge!” he said. ‘See 
how I have been attacked, and maltreated, 
and robbed on the high road by a blasphem- 
ous wretch, My condition might melt the 
heart of a stone—my clothes and my body 
torn and scratched, and my purse with all my 
poor little savings taken away from me. All 
my fine ducats, each one prettier than the 
other. For God’s sake, throw the fellow 
into jail.” 

The Judge spoke: “Was it a soldier who 
treated you thus with his sword?” 

“Heaven preserve us!” cried the Jew, “he 
had no sword but he had a bow at his side 
and a fiddle round his neck. The villain is 
easily to be recognized.” 

So the Judge sent out men in pursuit of 
the honest servant, who had walked on slow- 
ly. They soon overtook him, and the purse 
of gold was found on him. When he was 
brought before the Judge, he said— 

_ “I never touched the Jew, nor did I take 
his money away: he offered it to me of his 
own free will if I would only stop playing, 
because he could not bear my music.” 

' “Heaven defend us!” screamed the Jew, 
his lies are as thick as flies on the wall.” 

But the Judge'did not believe him either, 
and said: “That is a lame excuse; no Jew 
ever did such a thing.” And he sentenced 
the honest Servant to the gallows for hav- 
ing committed a robbery upon the public 
highway. 

_ Noteworthy here is the comparison of the truth 
given by the two stories to what is known to the 
listener and to what must be investigated by the 
Judge. The Jew describes the facts accurately 
just as far as they are not humiilating for him: 
but neither does the Servant say an untrue word. 
Since the Jew only hints at the extortion through 
physical torture, the Servant is justified in bringing 
it less to the fore, as his neck is at stake. The 
duty of discovering the truth really is that of the 
Judge; but let us recollect all the political trials 
against Fascist~murderers and conspirators dur- 
ing which the judges of the Weimar republic, just 
as the Judge in the tale, guarded carefully against 
getting at the truth of the matter. (‘Be not over- 
righteous and over-clever if you would not have 
evil befall you.” Thus does Martin Luther 
translate a saying of Solomon the preacher.) In- 
stead, the judges contented themselves with pop- 
ular hearsay and belief. The testimony of the 
Servant was rejected by pointing out that no Jew 
would do that; as though German lords or judges 
would ever be inclined to reward the cessation 
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of unpleasant music with purses of gold. But in 
the tale, things are much worse for the “good 
servant” than for the accused of our times. Rob- 
bery is punished by death. The propertied class 
in this case protects property, even that of a Jew. 


9. DISCLOSING THE SECRET 


“As he was being led away, the Jew 
screamed after him; “You vagabond, you 
dog of a fiddler, now you will get your de- 
serts !”’ 

The Servant mounted the ladder to the 
gallows very quietly with the hangman; but 
at the last rung he turned around to the 
Judge: “Grant me one favour before I die.” 
“ Yes,” said the Judge, “as long as you 
don’t ask for your life.” 

“Not my life,” answered the Servant. “I 
only ask to play my fiddle once more.” 

The Jew raised a tremendous cry. “Don’t 
allow it, your worship, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t allow it!” 

But the Judge said: “Why should I deny 
him that short pleasure? His wish is granted, 
and there’s an end of the matter!” 

Nor could he have refused even if he 
had wished, because of the Dwarf’s gift to 
the Servant. 

The Jew screamed, “Woe! Woe! Tie 
me, tie me tight!” 

The good Servant took his fiddle from 

his neck and put it into position, At the 
first stroke everybody began to sway and 
shake, the Judge, his Clerk, and all the Of- 
ficers of Justice, and the rope fell out of 
the hand of the man about to bind the Jew. 

At the second stroke, they all lifted their 
legs, and the Hangman let go his hold of 
the honest Servant to make ready to dance. 

At the third stroke they one and all leaped 
into the air, and began to caper about; the 
Judge and the Jew were in front and leaped 
the best. 

Soon everyone who had come to the mar- 
ketplace out of curiosity, old and young, fat 
and lean, were dancing as hard as they 
could; even the dogs got up on their hind 
legs, and pranced about with the rest. The 
longer he played, the higher they jumped, 
till they knocked ther hands together and 
began to cry out pitifully. 

At last the Judge, quite out of breath, 
cried: “I give you your life, if only you will 
stop playing.” 

The honest Servant allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon put down his fiddle, hung it 
about his neck, and descended the ladder. 
Then he stepped to the Jew, who lay upon 
i ground gasping for breath and said to 

im: 

“You rascal, now confess where you got 
the money, or I will begin to play again.” 

“T stole it!” I stole it!” he screamed; 
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“but you have honestly earned it.” 
The Judge thereupon had the Jew led to 
the gallows to b« nanged as a thief. 

All the details of the scene are drawn with 
vivid strokes, Its dreadful and melancholy com- 
edy recalls at once the epidemics of St. Vitus dance 
during the middle ages, those frightful mass con- 
vulsions and madnesses now remembered by the 
people with great shame. Told with artistic econ- 
omy, the knot is undone in the same method by 
which it was tied: the repetition of the crime frees 
the criminal. With what epic forcefulness the dance 
scene is introduced and conveyed, with what fine 
eye for detail, down to the very dogs—the artistic 
power shown, depicting the Jew knowing the fid- 
dler’s magic, his anxious foreboding, of no avail 
as he is forced to participate with the Judge in 
the wild dance! 

Now the fable takes its last and decisive turn 
in reaching its pinnacle. At last the real criminal 
receives his deserts, he who had withheld from 
the servant the purse full of gold for three years’ 
service—the Jew! He confesses that he stole the 
money and that the servant earned it honestly. 
How? Surely not by making the Jew dance in 
the thorns or by extorting from him? No—by 
the work of three years described at the outset, 
to which the tale does not hark back, despite its 
customary significant use of art-materials. 

And no longer is there any mention of the 
master, the rich miser. He is forgotten. The 
Jew is hanged in his stead. 

Did we already employ the word melancholy? 
We use it again. With a melancholy smile we 
establish what this tale asserts concerning the 
frivolity of German anti-Semitism, its pretentious- 
ness, its purely symbolic role. For the rope drawn 


The Intellectual Dilemma 


NTELLECTUALLY speaking, the radical 


Zionist is on the spot. He seems at first glance 
to have made allies of a number of reactionary 
ideas and forces with which no respectable pro- 
gressive should ever have any truck: he seems, in- 
deed, to be part Of the world reactionary front. 
The fact that the Jewish case is sui generis, and 
cannot be understood at first glance, but must be 
examined at least twice, does not help him. There 
are progressives—the communists the most vocal 
among them—who have ancient grudges to satisfy, 
and who will not look twice because they don’t 
want to understand. In vain-does the Zionist rad- 
ical plead, “I can explain everything.” He is not 
given a chance. He is—to use a homely simile— 
like a husband who has to tell his wife that business 
kept him late at the office. ‘Aha! We know what 
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around the Jew’s neck will strangle him, even if 
all participants are secretly in agreement that they 
would rather hang other people. It is of scant 
consolation to the scapegoats—in the struggling 
of the ruling class to preserve their domination 
and existence—to know that they are only scape- 
goats for those against whom the ‘“‘good Servant”’ 
has hitherto not dared to act. 


At all events, in the Russia of the Czar, too, 
there once was anti-Semitism as outlet and sub- 
stitute for the necessary class struggle. 


In our closing remarks we must not neglect to 
point out the presence of a deeper layer of mean- 
ing in the tale which plainly confirms our analysis. 
However it would be needlessly complicated for 
the present occasion. The miserly master is the 
substitute for the father, just as the Servant is 
the embodiment of the son—the good son who 
continues in child-like service, without grumbling 
or questioning, towards the master, in return for 
lodging, food and pocket-money. The sociological 
and analytical factors coincide: the repressed de- 
sire of the young son for revenge against paternal 
exploitation gave birth to the tale, just as it did 
to the bloody revolt of the Peasants’ War against 
the “patriarchal” system. It is wonderful to be- 
hold how the feelings attaining expression in this 
tale are those felt by persons before reaching 
sexual maturity, corresponding in their crass un- 
ripeness to the conditions of our society. Is it 
then remarkable that counter-revolutions are so 
often successful and revolutions but rarely, and 
then only by overcoming nature and history in 
times of great urgency? Do we not really need 
a United Front to keep in check the diseased 
patriarchalism of the ruling class? 


® by Maurice Samuel 


that means!” is the lady’s comment. But there 
are cases, are there not? of husbands who have 
stayed late at their offices for business and not for 
biological reasons. And the lady can satisfy her- 
self by a little investigation. But she will not in- 
vestigate. She keeps on shouting triumphantly: 
“Yes, yes, the old excuse! We know what that 
means!’’ She keeps on shouting it because, for 
psychological reasons, she has to believe this man 
to be in the wrong. 

On the surface it looks as though a Jewish 
worker should stay wherever he is and fight out 
the problem of anti-Semitism on the spot because 
it is allied with the general economic problem. 
And if he says: “No, I want to leave this place 
and fight out the economic problem in a Jewish 
homeland” the finger of contempt is pointed at 
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him. He is, at the very least, a quitter. Likewise 
he invokes, for his individual salvation, a force 
called nationalism which is impure unless it oper- 
ates under the banner of a communist regime. 
How easy to denounce him! How simple, how 
appealing, how triumphant is the abuse! In vain 
does he cry: “Hear me! One word!” No! It 
is so pleasant to yell, to denounce, to feel righte- 
ous, and to have an easy butt! 


But if he were allowed to speak, the Zionist 
progressive could submit a number of points which 
the most furious radical would have to pause on. 
When the Jewish worker is asked to “stay on the 
spot, and fight it out”, he is also asked to submit 
to conditions much bitterer than those which his 
non-Jewish comrades suffer. For while the non- 
Jewish worker is exploited economically, and is, 
from time to time, deprived of even this privilege, 
and thrown among the unemployed, the Jewish 
worker is the double victim of organic capitalist 
disaster and special capitalist strategy. His chances 
of employment are, even in tolerable America, 
smaller than those of the non-Jew in Germany his 
chances have been practically destroyed: in other 
countries they range from near-zero to always less 
than the unsatisfactory maximum of the non-Jew- 
ish worker. In other words, he fights under a 
painful, sometimes fatal handicap; and his effec- 
tive value to progress is nothing like what it could 
be under more normal conditions. 


But apart from being asked to carry this double 
burden, the Jewish worker, wherever he is, must 
see himself used as an instrument of reaction with- 
out being able to do anything about it. He serves 
as the artificial safety valve for working class re- 
sentment. He is the focus for misdirected hatreds 
which give a new breathing space to the exploiting 
classes. It is not his fault, and he can do nothing 
about it. Psychologically it is an acute discomfort 
to be forced to serve in this horrible capacity; the 
result is that the Jewish worker is also handicap- 
ped from within, and the feeling that when he is 
enlisting on the progressive side he is at the same 
time pleading a personal cause (namely, his own 
right to equality of opportunity in the matter of 
jobs) in contradistinction to the non-Jewish work- 
er, who is pleading the general cause, deprives 
him of the right elan, or else imparts to his ac- 
tivity a hysterical overemphasis which is equally 
harmful. 


For the Jew introduces a certain irrelevance, a 
disturbing side-issue, even into the class struggle. 
Trotzky recalls, in his autobiography, that at a 
crucial moment in the revolution, he asked Lenin 
whether it would not be a tactical error for a Jew 
to take high office in Russia. Lenin answered in 
the negative; but what is significant is that Trotz- 
ky felt impelled to put this question. And—strict- 
ly off the record—how often have not progressive 
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or revolutionary organizations felt that the cause 
could best be pleaded, among non-Jews, by non- 
Jews? Not, in all conscience, that the leaders 
of the movement had any anti-Semitic prejudice; 
but that the ancient anti-Semitic folklore, which 
has become part of the civilizational consciousness 
of the western world, adds an unnecessary compli- 
cation to the task of educating the masses in the 
economic sense. 


These are factors which an anti-Zionist radical 
ignores only by a deliberate breach of honesty. 
Yet they are not to be interpreted as denying to 
any Jewish worker the right to “stay and fight 
it out on the spot.”” They are only to be remem- 


bered as explaining that the Zionsim of a Jewish 


worker is not necessarily a denial of progressive 
action. Balancing the advantages with the disad- 
vantages, we shall find, I believe, that within the 
Jewish Palestinian national movement, a worker 
can carry on as effectively for world progress as 
outside of it. The choice remains with the worker. 
If he feels that Palestine will at least give him 
bread, and the chance to go on fighting for his 
cause, he should not be read out of the world pro- 
gressive front. 


Just as glib as the denunciation of Zionism in a 
Jewish worker—just as glib, and as dishonest, and 
as biased psychologically—is the automatic iden- 
tification of Zionism with British imperialism. 
There is an alliance: and it has the same character 
as the alliance between Russia and France. Mos- 
cow can instruct the French communists not to op- 
pose French rearmament even though it happens 
to be in line with the plans of French imperialism; 
but the Jewish worker may have nothing to do 
with Palestine because the holding of it by Great 
Britain is in line with British Imperialism. Mos- 
cow may say: “I cannot help myself. Given the 
world situation as it is, the conservation of those 
progressive forces through which we hope to 
achieve ultimately a change in the world order calls 
for this strict alliance between us and capitalist 
France, between us and capitalist Czeckoslovakia. 
This is not defection; it is strategy. The Jewish 
worker may not make the same plea with regard to 
Palestine. As soon as that subject is mentioned, 
up come the quick, easy phrases: ‘‘Lackeys of 
British Imperialism! We know what that means!” 
And the lady won’t wait for an explanation. 


Of course not all Zionism is labor Zionism; 
and of course there is a considerable section of the 
Zionist movement which looks on the alliance with 
England not as strategy but as a “natural.” This 
makes it all the easier for anti-Zionist progressives 
to continue their monotonous and unreflecting 
chant of “Colonial exploitation! Enslavement of 
a native people!” But a second look at the situ- 
ation (and it is this just this second look which 
anti-Zionist progressives will not permit them- 
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selves to take) reveals a number of factors at 
gross variance with the mechanical accusation. 


Does the building of the Jewish homeland, even 
with the positive implications which it has for 
Britain, remotely resemble any other instance in the 
history of colonial expansion? If the growth of 
the Jewish homeland is synonymous with British 
imperialism, whence the hesitations and discom- 
forts of British imperialists? Whence the attempt 
to play off Jew and Arab against each other ? Why 
the fumbling and the uncertainty? 


We have known anti-Zionist radicals who make 
capital of the fact that the Jewish workers would 
not support the strike of the Arabs during the last 
six months. Of course superficially a strike is a 
strike; the word covers a multitude of possibili- 
ties. But suppose that, during the just-ended pol- 
itical campaign in America, certain large employ- 
ers had, by use of the famous wage-threat enve- 
lopes, induced their hands to institute a political 
strike against the re-election of Roosevelt; would 
progressive workers then have been bound to come 
to their support just because “‘a strike is a strike?” 


But the Zionist progressive has to explain: he 
is unfortunately always the man with an explana- 
tion. He has to explain that the instigators of the 
Arab ‘strike in Palestine are those Arab leaders, 
landowners, politicians, muftis and money-lenders 
who, if the Jews were not in Palestine, would be 
the allies of the possessing English. He has to 
explain that the tiny unions (with a total mem- 
bership of a few thousands) which exist among 
the Arabs, are the property and instrument of the 
upper Arab classes. They are, in fact, typical yel- 
low unions and even so they hardly represent five 
percent of the Arab proletariat, which itself 
hardly represents five percent of the oppressed 
and poverty-stricken Arab masses. 


The fundamental question to be asked by those 
interested in the union of the world’s progressive 
forces, is whether the building of the Jewish 
homeland, as it is, with its capitalists, also with 
its extraordinary labor movement, represents a 
forward or a backward thrust in the present world 
set-up. Would it be better for the Jewish home- 
land to be immobilized, and for the highly Fascist 
Arab leadership to take control (by default) of 
that area of the world’s surface? Or is it better to 
have the Jewish homeland go on transforming 
that same area into an arena in which the contem- 
poraneous struggle for a change in the world 
order can ensue normally? 


In other words, are all nationalisms the same? 
Is German nationalism today in the same class 
with let us say the nationalisms which Russia is 
encouraging within her borders? Is Arab nation- 
alism, infected as it is with some of the most re- 
pulsive features of Nazism (witness the playing 
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up of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and 
the emergence of a type of race hatred which en- 
courages those anti-social, anti-progressive mob 
passions which are most useful to an exploiting 
class seeking to derail a popular movement) to be 
put in the same class with a Zionist nationalism 
which has enlisted a wide range of social energies? 
Without denying the right of the Arabs of Pal- 
estine to a thoroughgoing nationalism of their 
own, have we still not the duty to distinguish be- 
tween stages of nationalism, and between their ac- 
tual results in terms of world progress? 


If the progressive Zionist finds himself in an in- 
tellectual dilemma that is not a natural conse- 
quence of his position, his philosophy and his ac- 
tivities. It is an artificially created dilemma. It 
dates (in part) from the time of the “‘catastro- 
phic’”’ theory of radicalism, when the slogan was: 
“The worse, the better! The nearer the collapse, 
the nearer also the rebirth and the revolution.” 
But those were the days when the possible stability 
of fascist regimes, once installed, had not even 
been thought about. Particularly after the Bol- 
shevist revolution, during the unrest which fol- 
lowed the close of the war, radicals were prone to 
believe that the universal upset was at hand, and 
that all repressive movements were transitional 
and incidental. We know better now. These re- 
pressive movements can harden into a long phase 
of history, and our concern must be, now, with the 
conservation of all progressive forces even if they 
represent the partial cure, and therefore the tem- 
porary stabilization, of the existing world order. 
And the new understanding extends to all progres- 
sives, everywhere, but not the progressive Zionist. 
For him alone the old theory must apply: the 
worse it is in Palestine—the more backward, the 
more Arab Fascist—the better. 


I said that the catastrophic theory, now dis- 
carded, is only a partial explanation of this situ- 
ation. The remainder of the explanation must be 
sought in the petrified hatred with which the old 
Jewish anti-Zionist progressives look upon Zion- 
ism. For them the defeat of Zionism is more im- 
portant than the strengthening of the world pro- 
gressive front; in their minds lingers obstinately 
the ancient feeling that Zionism must be undone 
at all costs: and that holds even when the cost is 
the weakening of their own position, Rather than 
admit that they have been wrong all their lives, 
rather than permit the Jewish youth to cast a sym- 
pathetic glance in the direction of Palestine and its 
Jewish labor movement, they will continue to yell 
at the top of their voices the old, no-longer-ap- 
plicable slogans until the time when (as no doubt 


‘will happen sooner or later) Moscow will order 


them to shut up. 
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Effects of Cantonization 


HE problem of cantons in Palestine has again 

been placed on the agenda by British Govern- 
ment circles. This is not the first time that Lon- 
don has hit on the bright idea of taking a country 
which has already been bisected (through the 
creation of a self-constituent domain in Trans- 
jordania) and carving it up piecemeal, thus still 
further restricting the opportunities for Jewish 
colonization, growth and development. 

Periodically, the plan of ‘“‘cantonization” of 
Palestine attains sudden spurts of popularity; only 
to be indexed and buried in the archives of the 
Colonial Office till it can again enjoy a facile resur- 
rection. Apparently certain circles believe that 
the time has come to pose the problem anew on 
the theory that it may be used simultaneously to 
pacify the Arab and offer to the Jews an illusory 
“statecraft”, the seeming fait accompli of a “‘na- 
tional home’”’. 

The plan in its bare outlines is quite simple. 
Its living model is the Swiss Confederation. 
Switzerland is a small country, whose population 
consists chiefly of Germans, French and Italians. 
To ensure harmony among these three groups the 
country has been apportioned into twenty-two can- 
tons, each possessing the broadest opportunities for 
self-determination. The country has been divided 
along national and linguistic lines. A district, the 
majority of whose habitants was French, became a 
French canton — and so on. Something of the 
cantonal principle has also been established in two 
other countries—Belgium and Canada. Belgium 
is actually a kingdom consisting of two domains— 
one Flemish, the other Walloon—and each of 
the two groups enjoys a certain measure of auton- 
omy in internal and local issues. Of the nine 
provinces of Canada, eight are English and one 
French, yet one cannot say that French people are 
discriminated against in Ontario or that English 
citizens suffer the slightest degree of oppression in 
Quebec. A similar method was applied after the 
Great War in the founding of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic. 

There being no lack of precedent, why not 
follow the same procedure in Palestine, thus end- 
ing the sanguinary quarrels between Jew and Arab 
and at the same time relieve the British Govern- 
ment of the burdensome role of a perpetual 
“peacemaker” ? . 

Not all the details of this plan are as yet avail- 
able, but the general features are familiar. First 
of all, the Christian holy places, Jerusalem and its 
environs, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Capernaum and 
a few other points in Lower Galillee must be 
neither Arab nor Jewish. Christian sacred re- 
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treats must be “internationalized”, that is to say, 
they are to enjoy the sole hegemony of Britain. 
The remainder of the country will be divided into 
administrative units according to the present com- 
position of the population. As Tel Aviv, the 
Sharon and a part of Southern Judea today pos- 
sess a Jewish majority, they will form a Jewish 
canton; Emek Yisreel and Emek Hefer, too, may 
possibly fall within this category. But the stretch 
of land between “‘internationalized” Jerusalem 
and Jaffa is to become an Arab canton; all Upper 
Galilee with its as yet not exhausted soil, with 
ancient Safed, new Kfar Giladi and Tel Hai, with 
Rosh Pinah and the Huleh concession are likewise 
to become an Arab canton, for few as the Arabs 
may be there, they are nevertheless a majority. 
The entire Negev with its millions of dunam of 
rich but uncultivated land, with its unexploited 
water-power will also become an Arab province. 
For no matter how sparse is the population, con- 
sisting chiefly of wandering Bedouins, it is predom- 
inantly Arab. Most of the plans also favor the 
“Internationalization” of Haifa. Haifa has a 
“holiness” of another character—the “holiness”’ 
of British imperial interests in which this young 
and active port is so vital a nerve-center. 

This in general is the plan which Britain may 
offer in the course of the next few months. It is 
quite conceivable that it will be publicly espoused 
by the recently appointed Royal Commission. It 
is not necessary to expatiate on the effect of this 
plan on Jewish interests, and on the destiny of 
Zionism, nor is it conceivable that such a proposal 
could possibly satisfy any Jew who is deeply con- 
cerned about Zionism. 

With due respect for the classic Swiss illustra- 
tion and the happy experiments in Czechoslovakia 
and in Canada, we cannot supply the same method 
to the Palestine of to-day. The models by no 
means fit the case. Switzerland was at no time 
confronted with the task of solving the national 
problem of all Germans, or of al] Frenchmen, or 
of all Italians. Switzerland was concerned with 
static and insignificant fragments of three mighty 
nations each possessing its own vast territory— 
or territories. There was no problem of colon- 
ization and immigration, The same holds true 
for Czechoslovakia and, with certain modifica- 
tions, for Canada. In all these countries it was 
possible to make an administrative division of the 
country corresponding to the actual distribution 
of the inhabitants in certain districts or provinces. 
There was no cause to envision any peculiar, dy- 
namic process of importance. In Palestine the 
situation is different. The position of the Arabs 
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in Palestine is analagous to that of the Germans 
in Switzerland in that they are only a minor part 
of the Arab people whose national and territorial 
problems may largely be served by many other 
countries. The Jews in Palestine, however, or 
more accurately, the Jewish factor in Palestine can 
not be compared to the French or the Italians 
of Switzerland. Our territorial problem cannot 
be answered except by Palestine; Palestine is the 
only place in the world where we can see a solu- 
tion for the basic question of our national exis- 
tence. The plan for cantons might have been a 
fundamental solution of Arab-Jewish relation- 
ships, if it were merely a matter of the 400,000 
Jews now living in Palestine. If one considers the 
present yishuv, as merely the vanguard of millions 
of Jews, for whose settlement provision must be 
made, then the plan cannot but signify the stop- 
page of our further growth, the paralysis of. our 
colonization, and the reduction of Jewish immi- 
gration to an inconsequential figure. In those 
districts of Palestine in which the Jews are pre- 
ponderant—within the confines of the proposed 
Jewish cantons—there are no considerable stretch- 
es of land for the continued development of Jew- 
ish colonization, The available land, the cultiv- 
able but uncultivated land, is for the most part 
found in districts with an Arab population which 
though sparse, predominates. Of course from a 
purely legal viewpoint there is no reason why 
Jews cannot be settled in Arab cantons too. Ger- 
mans in Switzerland, if they wish and if the econ- 
omic opportunity offers, are free to settle on, pur- 
chase and possess land in the French cantons— 
and vice versa. Now, if Jews were permitted 
unrestricted immigration to the Jewish cantons, 
then as citizens of Palestine (one cannot conceive 
of such a thing as canton-citizenship) they should 
be free to travel from Tel Aviv to Bersheba (in 
an Arab canton) and there to settle on the land. 
But if one were to have such logical laws, the 
canton project would certainly be rejected by the 
present Arab leaders, for in their view, they would 
be offered no assurance against a future ‘‘Jewish 
invasion.” Nor would they be protected from the 
“danger” of an Arab canton (which to-day has 
only one-tenth of the population it might support) 
becoming converted into a Jewish one through new 
immigration and more intensive cultivation of the 
soil. In order, therefore, to placate the Arab 
super-patriots (that in the last analysis is the 
entire intent of the plan) Jews must be forbidden 
to settle in non-Jewish cantons—in effect most of 
Palestine. Should this prove impractical because 
of public pressure, the problem of immigration 
and land purchase will necessarily be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of cantonal administrations, 
which undoubtedly would make sure that the Arab 
cantons be “Judenrein’”’. 
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Were this plan to be carried out, then that part 
of Palestine which we to-day term “Jewish” would 
be transformed into a new “pale of settlement” 
under the banner of a “national home”, The plan 
is a much greater threat to our immediate future 
than the recent proposal of a legislative assembly 
in Palestine. The proposal to carve up Palestine 
and therewith to paralyze the growth of the Jew- 
ish population makes a hollow mockery of the 
Mandate and of those international obligations 
which England undertook towards the Jewish 
people. 
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Blackshirts in London 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
P[PHERE is one recent manifestation in the life 
of British Jewry which must be known for a 
proper understanding of much that has been hap- 
pening of late to Jews in England. It is not an 
event of sensational character and is not widely 
known outside England, yet it is probably the real 
basis of many of the more sensational recent 
events in the country. 

Of late there has been a decided change in the 
mood of the Jewish community in England with 
regard to the position of the Jews in the country. 
Until a short while ago there were no doubts or 
fears in the mind of the average British Jew 
about his safety and future in England. He knew 
that there were violent storms raging against the 
Jews just across the Channel, but he, somehow, 
felt safely anchored on a rock and was not 
worried, 


Perhaps he was worried. Perhaps, sub-con- 
sciously, doubts and fears had been working in 
the depths of his mind ever since the rise of 
Hitlerism in Germany, but these did not manifest 
themselves until last summer when an awakening 
seemed to come with the suddenness and force 
almost of a revelation, if not of an actual panic. 
Chiefly responsible for this awakening was the in- 
vasion of Mosley and his Fascists into the East 
End of London and into the thickly populated 
Jewish districts in Manchester, Leeds and other 
cities. The sight of British Fascists, their 
Storm Troops uniforms, their raised hands and 
military formations and their blind aping of Hit- 
lerism have served to bring Fascism and its ac- 
tivities into the ken of Jewish consciousness and 
to give an unpleasant foretaste of Nazism in this 
country. Fascism has suddenly become a reality 
to many British Jews who had hitherto been aware 
of the movement only from hearsay. The result 
has been a definite change of mood within British 
Jewry. The previous indifference has gone; the 
opinion earlier prevailing that the anti-Semitic ac- 
tivities of the Fascists must be ignored has passed 
and in its place has grown up a conviction that 
anti-Semitic aggression must be answered with ag- 
gression, and fight with fight. In short, the mass 
of British Jewry has been aroused. If Mosley’s 
Fascists have done nothing else, they have made 
British Jews more militant than they have been in 
many years. 


(THE first sign of this militancy was the so- 

called “Ritual Murder” trial of Arnold Leese. 
Arnold Leese, a retired veterinary surgeon and 
proprietor-editor of “The Fascist’’, a sheet of the 
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type of Julius Streicher’s “Stuermer”, published 
in one issue of the paper that “the Jews were 
practising Ritual Murder of Christians in order 
to obtain blood to mix in their ceremonial Pass- 
over Bread.” In the same issue he presented also 

“solution” of the Jewish problem, which con- 
sisted of (1) segregating all Jews on Madagascar 
(2) sterilizing them, or (3) killing them. 

Ordinarily, trash of this kind would have been 
ignored by the Jewish community and consequently 
by the authorities also. In the first place, the 
“Fascist”? was a most insignificant sheet without 
circulation or influence, and, secondly, it has been 
the experience in England and in other Anglo- 
Saxon countries that by protesting or taking pro- 
ceedings against such accusations, Jews have only 
brought the anti-Semites the publicity'which they 
lacked and sought. This was the reason why the 
“Fascist” had existed in England for seven years 
before this trial and its ravings had been ignored. 
But British Jews, in their new militant. mood, 
could not leave the challenge even of an Arnold 
Leese unanswered, and proceedings were started 
against him for libel. The trial, it is true, was 
not instigated by the Jewish Community, but there 
is no doubt that the new feeling manifested by 
Jewry led the Government to take action, with the 
result that Leese was found guilty of libel and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


THE Leese trial, its outcome, and still more, 
the manner in which the case was handled by 
the Judge and by the Attorney General, was a 
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definite moral victory for the Jews and an en- 
couragement of the new spirit for combatting anti- 
Semitism. It served as prelude to a bigger and 
more significant event which will doubtless go 
down in the annals of Jewish history in Great 
Britain—namely, the failure of the Fascist demon- 
stration in the East End of London. 


London and probably no English-speaking city 
has even seen anything like the scenes which 
marked this attempted demonstration. The par- 
ticulars of the event are now more or less known 
the world over, but it is doubtful whether the 
full significance of the incident has been fully real- 
ized even in the Jewish world. Those who like 
myself had the privilege of taking part in the 
event will never forget it. For this was one of 
those great communal acts of a mass of people 
aroused by a profound emotion or by a sense of 
outraged justice, which make history. It had all 
the simplicity, spontaneity and greatness of an act 
of the people which Democracy at its best pro- 
duces in times of crisis or revolution. It is my 
sincere conviction that this event, apart from the 
fact that it will doubtless have a tremendous effect 
in checking future Fascist anti-Semitic activities in 
England, will.be remembered in years to come for 
its own simple grandeur. It was, indeed, the great 
Epic of the Jewish East End. 


IN THE reports of the event in the daily press, 

too much has been made of the fighting and 
arrests which took place. Those who, with me, 
were present in the East End throughout the day 
and evening of the proposed demonstration can 
testify that there was practically no fighting at all 
in the East End proper and very little on the 
periphery, where the forces of Fascists and anti- 
Fascists were facing one another. The dis- 


-turbances took place mostly in the West End 


after the demonstration had been dispersed by the 
police, and the Fascists embittered by failure, 
started trouble in Trafalgar Square. In view of 
the huge crowds collected in the East End, the 
number of arrests and fights was remarkably 
small, 

The fact is that the East End on this particular 
occasion achieved its purpose without fighting. It 
adopted a unique method of opposing the Fascists, 
one which had all the earmarks of mass non-re- 
sistance. It consisted of this: the streets of the 
East End, particularly the gateways to the district, 
such as Aldgate, the Minories, Commercial Road 
and the entrance to Whitechapel, were jammed 
with people to such an extent that no passage of 
any kind was possible. At Aldgate, for instance, 
where more than fifty thousand people blocked 
the entrance of a street which was partially under 
repair, nothing short of a bomb-raid from the air 
could have moved the crowd. It was simply phys- 
ically impossible to move. Not only could no 
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Fascist or any other demonstration have passed 
but it was hardly possible for an individual to 
move. The crowd actually built a human wall to 
prevent anyone from passing into Whitechapel. 


One who happened to be a part of that living 
bulwark could not help but feel that he was taking 
part in a unique, though silent battle. Several 
days before the demonstration, someone in the 
East End flung out the slogan, “They Shall Not 
Pass.” It sounded a little flamboyant and piti- 
fully futile. But it caught on. The words were 
chalked on the pavements, on walls, windows, 
roofs. It was bellowed from loud speakers and 
repeated from scores of public platforms. It be- 
came the slogan of the opposition to the Fascist 
demonstration and on the day when the scores of 
thousands of people were standing at various en- 
trances to the East End, barring the way as it 
were, with their living bodies, one somehow had 
a feeling of real strength in this good-humored 
but determined mass of humanity, standing watch 
over a pass of civilization no less important than 
Verdun. There was a martial air about the East 
End on that day, not because of the 6,000 police 
on horse and on foot, not because of the ambu- 
lances in the streets or of the droning airplanes 
circling above, but because of the inarticulate 
spirit of the battlefield which pervaded the place 
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and the minds of the scores of thousands who had 
come here with the determinatioin not to let the 
enemy pass. 

And the enemy did not pass; the demonstration 
was dispersed. The significance of the event was 
not, however, in that; it was in the grandeur and 
strength of the anti-Fascist feeling which was 
demonstrated.. Instead of showing its strength 
in England, Fascism was made to reveal its own 
puny weakness and the remarkable strength of its 
opposition. Fascism was administered nothing 
short of a public spanking. Cockney London took 
the Mosleyites who had descended upon it in 
their brand new shirts, put them across its knee 
and gave them a sound spanking such as they and 
London will remember for many years. The fail- 
ure of Mosley in this particular attempt to-pro- 
voke anti-Jewish feeling in the streets of London 
was complete. 


ROM the Jewish standpoint, however, there 

is something more in this fiasco of British 
Fascism, something which has to do with the new 
fighting spirit of British Jewry mentioned in the 
beginning of this article: It is, probably, not 
widely known abroad that the East End acted in 
this matter contrary to the combined advice of 
practically all its good friends and leaders. The 
Board of. Jewish Deputies was against the move; 
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the Jewish press advised strongly against it; the 
Rabbis preached to stay at home; the non-Jewish 
Liberal press, including the Manchester Guardian, 
urged the East End to stay at home. Even the 
Labor people, the Daily Herald and George 
Lansbury, most beloved leader of the East End, 
were of the opinion that if the march took place, 
the Jews should refrain from active opposition. 
The slogan throughout the week before the dem- 
onstration was: Keep away from the streets! Ig- 
nore the Fascists! Stay at Home! 

But the East End was in no mood for carrying 
out such advice and acted upon its own counsel. 
By so doing it antagonized at first a good many 
of its friends who had failed to realize the fun- 
damental change which had recently taken place 
in British Jewry. The first general impression 
was that the East End had gone completely ‘“‘Red” 
and had acted on the advice of the Communists. 
But this is not at all the case as was later clearly 
shown. The Communists and the Independent 
Labor Party must be given the credit for being 
the most active fighters of Mosley’s Fascist anti- 
Semitism. They came down with their masses on 
the Sunday of the demonstration and they did 
much to bring about the success of the day. But 
it was chiefly not they who influenced the Jews 
of the East End. The people who were most 
prominent in the organization of the Jewish op- 
position to the Fascists were the Jewish ex-Service 
men and they are anything but Communists. Even 
the Jewish People’s Council, which organized and 
directed the unique counter-demonstration is not a 
Communist organization. It is a model of an 
honest People’s Front against anti-Semitism and 
it actually includes synagogues, friendly societies, 
and Landsmanshaften. What brought the Jewish 
masses out to the streets that day was something 
that had nothing to do with Communism. It was 
a purely Jewish feeling, a sense of Jewish dignity 
and of resentment against insult, born of the new 
militant mood now prevailing in British Jewry. 

After all, it was the Fascists who came to in- 
vade the East End, not the Jews who descended 
upon a Fascist stronghold. The Jews of White- 
chapel and Commercial Road could not have 
stayed away from their own streets unless they 
had locked up themselves and their children until 
the Blackshirt procession was over. There would 
‘ have been something humiliating in this, something 
reminiscent of the days gone by in Czaristic Russia 
when the Black Hundreds came down upon a Jew- 
ish district and everyone had to run to the cellars, 
lock and shutter up the houses until the danger 
of a pogrom had passed. But the danger usually 
did not pass. When the Black Hundreds found 
that the houses were locked, they broke into them 
and in this way the worst pogroms took place. 
It was only in those places where a resistance was 
shown to the rioters and aggression was met with 
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defense that pogroms were averted. 

In this particular respect, the Jews of the East 
End had a surer instinct than their Liberal friends, 
for they have the accumulated experience of cen- 
turies of persecution and humiliation and they 
know better how to deal with these manifesta- 
tions. It has been their age-long experience that 
a bully intent upon his bullying will not be diverted 
from his intention by having the bullied keep out 
of his way and do everything in his power to moll- 
ify him. There is not a particle of doubt that if the 
Fascists had been permitted to demonstrate freely 
in the East End, their next steps would have been 
more provocative still. By this time it is clear to 
everyone that the Fascists are looking only for 
trouble and disorder in the East End. If a dem- 
onstration would not yield it, they would certainly 
revert to other measures. Here is the reason why 
the East End defied even its friends on this occa- 
sion. It was not because of Communism or “Red” 
extremism of any kind. It was blind impulse of 
a people who had a dim recollection of similar 
demonstrations under other skies and who acted 
instinctively to avert their repetition. The re- 
sults have shown that their impulse was right. 
Their action has been fully justified. There is 
no doubt that British Fascism has met with a seri- 
ous defeat at Whitechapel. England is aroused. 
Fascist uniforms and provocative Fascist demon- 
strations will almost certainly be banned. Mos- 
ley’s attempt to make anti-Semitism the chief is- 
sue of his political campaign has failed. The East 
End Epic has accomplished its purpose. 
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Watchwomen 


Gevaat Brenner, Palestine 
August 17, 1936 
A NEW wave of terror sweeps across the land. 
Scattered over the first page of the evening 
paper are black borders around the names of 
new victims. Here is one, Gad Avigdorov, killed 
by a bomb which was thrown among a group of 
watchmen. In the little Jewish village of Miz- 
pa, standing like a lone sheep grazing on a wide 
hill-side in the mountains of Galilee, shots were 
heard at night and the settlers went out with 
their guns to investigate. The bomb fell among 
them, Gad was one of the founders of Mizpah. 
Long years before that, he was one of the wander- 
ing watchmen of Galilee, riding from village to 
village of the early Jewish settlements, hiring 
himself out to replace the Arab watchmen of a 
still earlier period. He came to Palestine in 1905. 
Those were the days before Hebrew newspapers 
and Arab strikes, the days when what we call 
terror was the daily expectation of a pioneering 
people. 

We have come upon softer days. The men and 
women of those days are with us, except those 
(not a few) who fell or died before their time; 
they have all of them something in common, a 
quality as of bronze, both the men and the 
women, not only in the color of their hard and 
subtle skins, but a bronze-like quality in their very 
being, the classic power and simplicity of bronze. 

These men and women worked together from 
the start; there was no question of sex in the 
facing of danger. In those days more men came, 
but the women were of the same metal. When 
Hashomer, the organization of Jewish watchmen, 
was founded in Galilee, one of the moving spirits 
was Manya Shochet. Among the early watch- 
men were also a few watchwomen, armed Ama- 
zons, who rode out with their comrades at night; 
and besides these were the girls who worked in 
the fields, but who at the same time took part in 
defense activities. Most of these pioneers came 
from Russia; they had experience in secret or- 
ganizations and in overcoming the fear that 
comes with facing of danger. They had 
stolen across frontiers, had hidden arms; and, 
long before that, in shame-faced childhood, they 
had crouched in cellars in trembling horror of the 
pogrom. Then and there they became members 
of the first modern Jewish Self-Defense. 


MAN YA WILBOSHEVICH—who later mar- 
ried Israel Shochet, her partner in organiz- 


ing Hashomer—came to Palestine in 1904 when 
she was twenty-four years old. She was then self 
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exiled from Russia, to avoid the police, for she 
had taken part in revolutionary and terroristic 
activities. When she came to Palestine to visit 
a brother, she had no interest in the land. But 
she had known Hebrew from childhood, and she 
fell in love with the land when she rode on horse- 
back across its breadth and length. At that time 
there were few Jewish laborers in Palestine, and 
those few worked for Jewish gentleman farmers 
next to the Arabs, at Arab wages of a shilling a 
day. Under these conditions, Manya saw no 
hope of ever developing Jewish agriculture in 
Palestine. She was witness at that time to small 
attempts at workers’ collectives among Jew- 
ish farm hands, and this gave her the first in- 
spiration towards that dream which is today ful- 
filled in the kibbutzim and kvutzot, the Jewish 
Collective Farms sprinkled across Palestine from 
Dan to Beer Sheba. Manya, however, returned 
to Europe. She relates: “A comrade came to 
me in Paris and demanded that I help him 
organize the Jewish Self-Defense in Russia. I 
helped to send arms to Russia. I collected two 
hundred rubles. Baron Rothschild gave fifty 
thousand francs, I travelled illegally to Russia, 
and J was in Shidlitz at the time of the pogroms. 
I took part in the self-defense.” When she re- 
turned to Palestine it was with the resolve to 
organize workers’ collectives. With this idea in 
mind, she travelled to America in 1907, visited 
the Utopian communal groups in America in 
order to study their methods, and decided to try 
these same experiments in Palestine with the So- 
cialist in place of the religious idea as the 
moving force. At that time she met Henrietta 
Szold. When she returned to Palestine, she 
soon found the opportunity to join with others 
in temporary collectives of hired farm workers 
that were able to prove, when a small farm 
was given to them to run, their ability to 
make both ends meet and to agree on ways of 
doing it. That was in Sedjera in lower Galilee. 
There, too, the first Jewish watchmen began their 
precarious labors. In those days the few women 
who dared to come did not yet feel their problem 
as separate from that of the men. One of these 
women who was accustomed to ride out with her 
husband at night, on her mare, armed even as 
he, received word one day that her husband had 
been seriously wounded in a nearby Jewish village. 
Without thinking twice, she mounted and gal- 
loped after him. When she had come within a 
short distance of the other village, which was al- 
ready visible on the horizon, an Arab horseman 
approached her; he rode a beautiful steed, dec- 
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orated with beads and embroidery; he himself 
was dressed in costly flowing robes. As he ap- 
proached he asked her: 

“Where are you riding? 
you?” 

si Se 

He grew very angry and said: 

“Do you want to fight me?” 

As he approached her more closely, and as his 
horse touched hers, she suddenly put out her hand 
and pulled him violently, so that he fell from his 
horse. Then she galloped away at full speed, and 
before he could recover from his surprise and 
his fall, she was safely out of his reach. 


From this sporadic movement, Manya organ- 
ized a powerful body whose branches reached to 
every Jewish settlement. Previously the Jewish 
villages had employed not only Arab workers but 
Arab watchmen. Later Manya and her group 
started one of the first kvutzot, at Kfar Gilladi, 
near the northern border of Palestine. Indeed, 
many years later, after the war, when the north- 
ern boundary of Palestine was determined, Kfar 
Gilladi and its neighboring villages helped stretch 
the line so they might be included. 


May I accompany 


FOR the tourist in Palestine today, riding from 

Dan to Beer Sheba in buses, living in com- 
fort in Jerusalem at the King David Hotel or 
listening to a jazz band in a Tel-Aviv café, it is 
hard to realize what such adventures meant in 
those wild times and wild places, even though 
we are not so far removed from them now, as 
the last three months have proven. Kfar Gilladi 
is but a short distance from that Tel Hai where 
Joseph Trumpeldor and his comrades met their 
death defending Jewish outposts against Arab at- 
tackers; where among the comrades who fell with 
him were also two girls. One of them, Sarah 
Chizik, belonged to that heroic family of whom 
a brother also fell defending Hulda against its 
attackers in 1929. Her sister, Hannah, was 
among the pioneers who organized girls’ farms 
in Palestine, and is to this day manager of a 
girls’ farm school on the borders of Tel-Aviv. 
Today, those who visit the girls’ farms, Meshek 
Hapoalot, with their modern equipment and their 
shady gardens, can have little conception of the 
hardships of their fore-runners in Galilee. Girls 
spontaneously formed groups to look for work 
together on Jewish farms, hired themselves out 
or rented a small piece of land on which to grow 
vegetables. The first organized school was that 
of Hannah Meizel in Kinneret, which had its own 
house and was a center and refuse for the Jew- 
ish working girl even before the war. (The same 
Hannah Meizel who with the help of WIZO es- 
tablished and is now running the girls’ farm 
school at Nahalal.) These working girls were 
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revolutionists, revolutionizing their own lives— 
girls from orthodox middle class Jewish families 
in East Europe, who had not only never raised 
vegetables but had almost never eaten them. They 
were little heroines, rebels still in their ‘teens. 
Their greatest trial came during the war when 
the Turks, on the eve of defeat by the British, 
made the Jews their targets, their scapegoats, and 
pursued and persecuted especially the workers of 
Galilee, who were rightly suspected of owning 
arms. While the men were shut into concentra- 
tion rooms, beaten and tortured in order to con- 
fess where their arms were hidden, the girls were 
busy hiding these arms still more effectually or dis- 
posing of them altogether. Unsuspected by the 
soldiers, they carried baskets full of food with 
guns and bullets hidden underneath it. These 
they dumped into Lake Kinneret at night. One 
girl, caught in a trap, put guns into the oven and 
then covered them with wood, ready to set the 
fire at the moment the soldiers should enter the 
house. These girls also managed, each one, and 
each without confessing it to her neighbor, to keep 
a pistol hidden for herself. As one girl put it: 
“Three bullets, one for my attacker and two for 
myself.” 


So even then the question for the men and the 
women was a different one, the activity greater 
for the men, the danger greater for the women. 
In those pre-peace days, hunger and terror made 
every day seem the last. The girls clung together 
at Hannah Meizel’s house at Kinneret for a sure 
refuge. These were the girl immigrants. The 
girl problem in general, including the daughters 
of orthodox Jews in the old cities of Palestine, 
had not yet arisen as a shameful specter follow- 
ing in the wake of peace. During the war Jew- 
ish girls saved a pistol to defend themselves. 
After the war, Jewish girls sold themselves for 
bread in the streets of Jerusalem. But these 
were not the same girls; these were girls to whom 
work outside the home had been anathema, who 
had never dreamed that they would need any pro- 
tection except that of their fathers and husbands. 


HEN all Jews in Palestine who were sub- 

jects of allied countries—that meant, chiefly 
Russians—were banished from Palestine by the 
Turks, an American battleship carried hundreds 
to Egypt, where they spent two years in concen- 
tration camps, until they could return under the 
protection of the British flag. On that battle- 
ship a woman, one of the exiles, was seen organ- 
izing the people, feeding and caring for their 
children. When they arrived in Alexandria, 
the British officers there turned to this wom- 
an to ask her to continue her activity. She 
was Leah Berlin, trained in public work through 
long years of activity as a Russian revolutionist. 
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Leah organized the women in the concentration 
camp for productive labor and self-support. Sew- 
ing machines were secured, and one of the first 
jobs on which the women were occupied was the 
sewing of thousands of little bags with red cros- 
ses on them, containers for Christmas gifts for 
the British Tommies. Other orders followed; 
the women were kept busy until, under British 
occupation, they were allowed to return to their 
homes in Palestine. Leah Berlin preceded them; 
with a military pass. She was the first woman to 
travel up on a train from Egypt to Jerusalem. 
She felt on that day, she says, like a British offi- 
cer. Soon after her return to Jerusalem, she was 
again on the job. The Zionist Commission 
ordered her to organize a factory to occupy the 
idle and starving girls of Jerusalem. Again sew- 
ing machines were installed. Leah travelled back 
to Egypt to order material; the British barracks 
and hospitals became her steady customers for 
shirts, sheets, mattresses and pyjamas. It sounded 
business-like and Leah looked business-like, in her 
simple straight dress, a black braid folded like 
an epaulette over each ear. She had the carriage 
and the manner of an officer. These working 
girls were like no others in the world. Leah 
found them wandering in the streets, homeless, 
or in such places of residence as would give them 
bread to eat at any cost. Until they had come 
upon this shame and hunger, they thought 
it shameful to work; they now followed Leah 
gratefully to the barn of a factory, to the little 
chair in front of the sewing machine, and to the 
little room with a couch in it where girls were 
occasionally put up until Leah could find them a 
lodging. Not seldom did she take a girl to her 
own house. So much for the factory of those 
days, 


WHILE the Germans were still in Palestine, 

the groups of girl farmers in Galilee made 
their little plots pay by selling vegetables to the 
soldiers. That was better than selling themselves. 
Now, when the Zionist Commission held an hon- 
orable place in Palestine’s economy, it came to 
the girls’ help, and groups were organized to 
grow vegetables in many parts of the land. In 
1919, Jerusalem was the heart of Zionist activity, 
and as the blood returns to the heart, so all cur- 
rents of work in Palestine flowed there. It was 
then that, living in Jerusalem, I first met the pio- 
neers who had already been hardened to bronze 
by ten trying years on the soil. Rahel Yenait, wife 
of Ben Zvi, had been for a while in America and re- 
turned; it was she who first organized a group of 
girls on a vegetable patch, a borrowed lot in Jeru- 
salem. Herself a young mother, she had in her 
enough warmth to mother any large brood. Certain 
women mercilessly efficient and yet invariably soft, 
have this double gift for public service and mother- 
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hood. The girls who were trained by Rahel, suc- 
cessive groups of them, remember her with affec- 
tion; their love of her is mixed with their feeling 
for the soil and the excitement of realizing that the 
things one has sown or planted can actually grow. 
Later Rahel was given a tract of Jewish National 
Fund land in Rehavia, near Jerusalem, long before 
it was called Rehavia, and there she founded her 
girls’ farm with its large and successful tree nur- 
sery. There also was built the wooden Tzreef, a 
plain board cottage, where she and Ben Zvi and 
their family are living to this day. Since then Rahel 
Yenait has built up a successful school of agri- 
culture for girls on another piece of Jewish Na- 
tional Fund land south of Jerusalem, and today 
most of her pupils are young girls from Germany. 
The tree nursery and garden in Rehavia still exist, 
and the little wooden cottage, among its greenery, 
stands in strange contrast to the tall luxurious 
modern homes, with central heating and electric 
refrigerators, which have raised the price of land 
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N the Supreme Court, which is composed of 
the leading jurists of the United States, 

Justice Brandeis stands out as a man of the most 
profound and progressive thought. 

He has in recent national events, given evi- 
dence of youth and democratic vision of the very 
finest kind. All of us know and admire his long 
career of brilliant advocacy of public causes and 
his equally splendid years of judicial interpreta- 
tion—realize that he is one of the great legal 
minds of the age. 

But he is more than that. For many men are 
zealous and many are brilliant and many are un- 
wavering in their principles. But Justice Brandeis 
has a gentleness, a humanity, a calmness of out- 
look that seldom go with fiery zeal and intense 
convictions. He combines in his person the two 
extremes, and he has given the United States the 
benefit of his extraordinary personality in such a 
manner that future historians of law will study 
the effect of his pronouncements upon this pe- 
riod, as we now study the effect of Justice Mar- 
shall's pronouncements upon the juristic thought 
of last century. 

Much can be said of Brandeis in connection 
with his great liberal stand during the last two 
years. His minority opinions exercised more influ- 
ence than the actual decisions of the Court, and 
certanly left him in a position of greatest respect 
and admiration throughout the entire nation. 

He has upheld the common faith in men's abil- 
ity to govern themselves precisely because he be- 
lieves in that ability. He is a champion of 
democracy, not as a cold theory of government, 
technically defined two centuries ago and left to 
the mercies of ruthless men to interpret at their 
own pleasure; but of democracy as a way of liv- 
ing, a habit of self-control and mutual consider- 
ation in all social matters. This is the kind of dem- 
ocracy he believes in because he is that kind of 
person, and hence not only his legal opinions and 
decisions, but his personality and behavior offer a 
living example and inspiration to the world. 

It is fully consonant with his universal mind that 
he champions the cause of all down-trodden or 
persecuted minority races. He regards their na- 
tional sfrivings as an effort to free themselves and 
acquire the dignity due their cultural unity. He is 
a Zionist for this very reason. Being himself Jew- 
ish he knows and understands the high level of 
idealism that lies behind the Palestine movement, 
and by his belief in it, he strengthens Zionism, as 
all movements are strenghened by the belief of 
great men. 

His eightieth birthday gives us three hundred 
thousand organized workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and under the 
banner of the United Hebrew Trades an oppor- 
tunity to offer three congratulations: 

First to Justice Brandeis, for his rare and 
splendid achievements 
Second, to the Jewish People who are proud 
of one of their noblest members 
Third, to the United States, that is fortunate 
in having such a man serve it in the noblest 
capacity. 
MORRIS C. FEINSTONE, Secretary 
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all about this inviolable bit of simplicity. One 
day a few years ago I was visiting an American 
Jew who stood high in the ranks of Jewish Agency 
employees. In his charming and artistically fur- 
nished home in an expensive suburb of Jerusalem, 
I discussed with him the criticism leveled against 
such as he who were receiving fat salaries out of 
the national funds. ‘But,’ he answered, “‘in the 
first place, I am sacrificing a much bigger salary 
in America; in the second place,” he continued, 
passing me a fruit tart with whipped cream, “I 
am expected to entertain, and in my position I can- 
not live like a simple teacher or laborer.” 


Straight away from his house, I had occasion to 
visit Ben Zvi and Rahel Yenait in their Tzreef in 
Rehavia. I had to wait for Ben Zvi, whom I was 
to interview, because he was speaking over the 
telephone with one of the District Governors of 
Palestine. Meanwhile Rahel put out the tea 
things, on the oil cloth of the plain deal table, tea 
in glasses, lumps of sugar in an aluminum bowl, 
black bread and grapes. Ben Zvi joined us, his 
shirt open at the throat, his lined and lean face no 
less bronzed than those of the workers he repre- 
sents. Except for a few pictures and a very old 
clock with a polished pendulum, this house had 
nothing in it which my former host of the same 
afternoon would have called furniture. Yet Ben 
Zvi and Rahel Yenait—he being the head of the 
Jewish Community—do not consider themselves 
free from the obligation of entertaining. 


In 1918, Leah Berlin travelled into Palestine 
on a British Officer’s pass. At the end of 1919, 
I came as a correspondent for the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. No Jew was then allowed 
into Palestine unless he had a special permit for 
a special purpose. A few months before me, 
Nellie Straus had come, I do not know on what 
sort of pass; she was one of the few Americans 
unconnected with the Hadassah Medical Unit or 
the Zionist Commission. She was then still a 
very young woman, suffering from a chronic heart 
trouble; yet it was only a year or so later that she 
was travelling on horse-back between the Jewish 
settlements of the newly acquired Emek, sleeping 
in garrets, sharing food with the farmers. She 
was helping with the foundation of the village of 
Balfouria. Later she married a Palestinean 
teacher; she adopted a Palestinean child, and 
struggling against physical odds all the years until 
her death three years ago (on the day she fell 
ill, she was due at a meeting) she worked for the 
upbuilding of a good life in our land, in close 
touch with those other workers who had the 
strength to break its soil. She edited the English 
section of the labor paper, Davar, and carried 
over into its pages the generous outlook, the 
humor not untouched with irony, and the burning 
honesty of her own personal life. Nellie Straus 
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Mochinson was not impressive; she had no strik- 
ing features; she was small and looked weak. She 
belongs naturally with that group of whom I am 
writing today. I must mention her in it. These 
are the men and women who before and after the 
war and to this day have come to work and to 
build without any conditions, the non-careerists. 
Their dress, their speech and their style of writ- 
ing are without decorations. These are vessels 
that have weathered storms. They travel through 
life without baggage; they have thrown their bag- 
gage over-board. 


[N 1920-21, the first immigrants after the war 

came crowded on the lower decks of Mediter- 
ranean ships, sleeping four and five nights in their 
clothes, eating their meals from paper bags. I 
remember one girl arriving in a high-collared dark 
blue dress, her face and hair a dull tan. She went 
later into a kvutza and again was tanned, but 
with that living bronze which is never dull. These 
were the thousands of young people who joined 
the few hundred that had gone through the grill- 
ing experience of the war and the years before it, 
laying foundations of the first collective settle- 
ments and of so-called “black” work for Jews. At 
this time girls went into every kind of work; they 
were carpenters and shoemakers; they broke 
stones on the roads; they polished stones for 
building; they laid tiled floors and painted walls. 
Even today there are still women in the building 
trades, and especially in the skilled and exacting 
work of tile laying; but the passion to compete 
with men in men’s work, always a sign of con- 
scious weakness, has subsided into a more normal 
cooperation. 


The older women, the tried pioneers, most of 
them mothers in their middle thirties, were the 
leaders and the teachers of their younger com- 
rades. Manya Shochat, she of the first Shomrim, 
of the earliest collectives and the kvutza at Kfar 
Gilladi, is still living in the kvutza with her 
children, working at any and every task of farm 
and household; but often she has been sept out on 
organization business, sometimes even as far as 
New York, more frequently to Jerusalem or Tel- 
Aviv or one of the Jewish villages. She used to 
come to my house to spend a night between two 
days full of meetings; she was bright as steel, her 
eyes flashing, her grey hair cut short to her ears, 
her small compact body radiating energy and life. 
It did not matter where she slept or what she ate, 
except that she was a vegetarian. Once, when I 
passed her a paper napkin, she refused it, saying: 


“T have gotten used to eating without napkins. 
We don’t have them at Kfar Gilladi.” 


APA FISHMAN, with the physique of a Dutch 


farmer and many years experience in farming, 
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pioneering and training younger girls, has been 
one of the moving spirits in organizing girls’ farm 
schools and getting the International Women’s 
Zionist Organization to throw in its lot with this 
work. Ada can lecture and travel as well as dig 
a field or milk a cow, and we have been so used to 
her on the platform, at conventions and in the 
capitals of Europe, I was rather startled when 
meeting her a few weeks ago to realize that for 
the past five years she has been managing the 
new girls’ farm school at Nes-Ziona, actually 
working and teaching others to work. I asked 
her: 

“Is it a relief, do you like it better to be work- 
ing the land again?” 

She answered, characteristically : 

“That is what is necessary now, so I like it... .’ 


[IN THE days when Tel-Aviv was still little 

more than a village of a few thousand inhabi- 
tants, though even then the centre of comfort 
and bathroom-civilization, and when Haifa up 
on the slopes of Carmel had just begun to exist, 
Jerusalem was the city to which all those fore- 
gathered who for one reason or another could 
not stay on the land. It was in 1922-23 that I 
met there Rahel Bluvstein, now known only as 
Rahel, the poet. We were near neighbors and 
became good friends. She lived in a small 
room, ate her meals in restaurants or from a paper 
bag on her own table and earned her livelihood— 
such as it was—by giving Hebrew lessons. I do 
not know whether she ever went hungry; I have 
reason to suspect it, but there would have been 
no way of knowing except by her own confession 
which could not have been extracted with a thumb- 
screw. Rahel and her sister had been among those 
groups of young girls who came to Palestine be- 
fore the war. In her late teens, she must have 
been a wild, beautiful thing, with her russet hair 
and her ruddy skin, her tall and lithe figure. Like 
the others of her time and group, she hired her- 
self out as an agricultural worker in the Jewish 
villages of Galilee. Then she settled at Keneret; 
she lived and worked there in the kvutza for 
some years, and absorbed it as her second native 
land. She was reborn there; she made the Hebrew 
tongue, which she had not used until she came to 
Palestine, the language of her heart and mind. 
But in a sense she also died there, where today 
she lies buried. Taken with tuberculosis, she was 
forced to leave forever the work and the society 
and the place that she loved, and her one-room 
existence in Jerusalem was only a sad make-shift. 
Yet it was then, when she could not live what she 
felt, that she began to write it. She became a 
poet. There is a Hebrew word, Tzneem, which 
means “toast”. The word, Tzanum means liter- 
ally “baked dry;” it means also parched. This 
word would apply to Rahel in those days. She 
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THE JOINT BOARD OF THE 
CLOAK, SUIT, SKIRT AND REEFER 
MAKERS’ UNION OF GREATER 
NEW YORK extends, through your 
publication, its greetings and best 
wishes to Honorable Justice LOUIS D. 
BRANDEIS, on the occasion of his 
Eightieth Birthday, wishing him many 
happy returns of the day and many 
more years of useful service. 


For all those in the cloak and suit 
industry, the name of LOUIS D. 
BRANDEIS will always live, because 
through his efforts industrial peace was 
brought about in the 1910 General 
Strike in the cloak and suit industry. 
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was burnt out, yet the fire kept on burning. Pride 
and energy and a sardonic humor carried her 
along, avoiding pity and courting friendship. 
Jerusalem winters are cold. Rahel’s room was 
bare of everything but the barest necessities; yet 
no one would dare to give her anything but a 
flower. To provide her with a rug for her floor, 
friends stole secretly to her room while she was 
out, so that she might not discover how it got 
there. Her family, who could have aided her, 
were treated by her with the same inconsiderate 
refusal. Later Rahel went to Tel-Aviv and for 
the rest of her life worked on the labor paper 
Davar, Gradually her songs became known and 
loved by a wider and wider audience. But it is 
only since her death, six years ago, that they have 
become folk songs, beloved by all the workers of 
Palestine even as she was loved by the few who 
knew her well. Most of them are as close to 
the earth, as short and as sad as her own life. 


HESE are the young pioneer women who have 

grown nearly old here. With them belongs 
another woman, even though she came here only 
when she was already old. Henrietta Szold 
visited Palestine in 1911. During the last sixteen 
years of the seventy-five years of her life, she has 
spent most of her time in Palestine. After a 
life-time of work and thought for her people, 
growing stronger and more beautiful with the 
passing years, she was at sixty in her fullest prime; 
but it is only within the last two or three years, 
since she conceived the gallant idea of the “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,” the ascent of the Jewish children 
from Germany, that Henrietta Szold has found 
the fruition and fulfillment of her life. She has 
become the mother of thousands, a Mother in 
Israel in a sense in which.that word was used in 
old times. Only now, for the first time in our 
long years of friendship, now, in days of trial 
and test, does Henrietta Szold see her own work 
as something that does not satisfy only others but 
also herself. So, at least, I interpret the imper- 
sonal calm and warmth of her look and manner. 
She is white, but she is not old. 


ITH the violent impact of civilization upon 

Palestine, with radios in every village and 
aeroplanes over every mountain, we came near 
to forgetting that this is still the “rim of the 
wilderness,” that we are still pioneers. In 1929, 
the barbaric massacre took us by surprise and 
passed over like a hurricane. In that episode of 
Jewish self-defense, the women were not prepared, 
took no part and scarcely had time to protest. If 
men and women were alike, there would never 
arise any specific problem for women. There is 
no doubt whatever that woman is not by nature a 
warrior. But unnatural times demand unnatural 
occupations, and woman is as capable of self- 
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defense as man. Were women as a matter of 
course to take their part in defending the com- 
munity, it might not be so easy to deceive that 
community by using the terminology of self-de- 
fense in defense of war. By juggling words we 
also juggle things. In this summer of 1936, 
attacks upon Jewish lives and property, our lives 
and our property, have been going on day by day 
and have been resisted and warded off by our 
men. Passive resistance has never reached a 
higher peak. We refuse to yield to the demand 
to stop immigration. We defend ourselves 
against attack. We have not yet and we 
do not intend to use attack and call it defense. 
But in years of apparent peace, our girls had grad- 
ually come to play a minor role in the training 
for self-defense, restricted to first aid and signal- 
ling. So that today—or, rather, tonight—when 
a shower of bullets poured in upon the kvutza, 
the men went out to reply to it with gun fire and 
drive away the assailants, but the women were 
ordered into the darkened dining hall and told 
to lie flat on the floor; and they obeyed. They 
obeyed with shame and protest and indignation 
swelling their hearts. This is how one woman 
expressed what she experienced: 

“With the first shots my husband jumped to his 
feet ready to go out to the watchmen. Before 
going he said: 

“Don’t leave the room. If the shots increase, 
lie flat on the floor.’ 

“He went out. 

“I could hear his steps outside, swift and sure. 
So strides a man who is ready to die for the sake 
of life. And I? 

“I stayed in the room. Helpless and alone. 
That aloneness which man feels before death— 
alone in the face of all existence. The tie was 
broken with that place, with that community which 
in a decisive moment had cast me out from its 
midst. In a moment there was closed before 
me the way of years—years of struggle for a new 
society, for the woman comrade within it. The 
foundation crashed. That foundation upon which 
alone is built the life of society in the kibbutz. 


“My baby girl who was in the room began 
to cry, and that crying seemed to me both a protest 
and a judgment. I could not remain in the room. 
I ran to the place where the watchmen were on 
guard. 

““*What are you doing here? Endangering 
your life for nothing when it is not necessary. 
You are also disturbing us—.’ 


“The shots increased, the bullets whistled. I 
stood facing them, ready, with the readiness of 
man whose life has lost its meaning.” 


Soon this protest found a less individual and 
more potent expression. Ain Harod has yielded 
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to the demand of its women to admit them to 
the self-defense. Gevaat Brenner followed suit 
a few days ago. In both of these groups, at 
stirring “town meetings,” the women reminded 
their men of the past and the present, of how, 
somehow, the apparent ease and comfort of life 
had lowered the women from the watch tower 
and the outpost. The men responded, understood 
and readmitted their mates to the dangerous stand 
beside them. The girls are now to be trained. 
That is the first step. Such phrases as these were 
used to point the truth: 


“Shall half of the community protect the other 
half? Shall half lie on the floor while the other 
half is facing the shots? What will our children 
say? What will our daughters say when they 
grow up and are differentiated from the little boys 
with whom until now they shared everything? Will 
a mother send her fifteen year old boy to go on 
guard while she hides in the concentration room?” 


The instinct of men is to protect women because 
they are the bearers of the bud of life; the in- 
stinct of women is to protect life. "That must be 
true also of the women whose men are so savagely 
attacking us today, and that life force is the force 
for peace. The pioneer Jewish woman must stand 
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by her man at this hour in defense, and at a later 
hour again in the work of cooperation and peace- 
ful upbuilding. The little girls who came from 
Germany last year are already bronzed by the 
sun; they have the same color and speak the same 
Hebrew as the little girls born in Jerusalem or 
Warsaw. There stands one on the hillock, against 
the rising sun, a white kerchief on her head, wear- 
ing a deep blue sleeveless blouse, short black 
bloomers, high over sandalled feet. She is brown 
and straight as a young tree, a lonely tree, stand- 
ing guard ona hillock. The wind blows her brown 
curls and her hand shades her eyes against the 
rising sun. 
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New Life in Palestine 


STRANGE word is heard time and again in 

the speech of Palestinians: Kvutza (collec- 
tive settlement). In it is heard in the music of 
Hebrew melodies; it raises golden orange groves 
before our eyes; socialist visions rise up. 


HERE lies a village, in the center of orange 
groves and corn-fields. Barracks, even tents 
. . . but there are also cement houses with flower 
gardens in front, laid out in rows according to a 
well considered city planning system. In the cen- 
ter is the children’s house and not far away the 
culture house with its public dining room and 
kitchen, with a reading room, a library, a piano, 
a radio. In addition there are a bath house and 
a dental clinic, and on the edge of the village the 
farm-buildings—cow barns, work shops, the poul- 
try farm, the stables—we are in a Kvutza. 
Several hundred live in this village. The men 
and women are in the gardens and fields, in the 
barns and the workshops. They work eight hours 
or, if the need is urgent, nine; but no more. While 
they work their children are being cared for in 
the children’s house, their food is prepared for 
them, their clothes washed and made ready to be 
worn, and when father and mother come home 
from work, the children come running to meet 
them. Then begins the children’s hour, undis- 


turbed by the petty annoyances of house-keeping. - 


For in the Kvutza there is no individual house- 
keeping. 

The gong sounds. The children go to bed, the 
parents to the dining room, After the evening meal 
they read, talk, play music, sing in chorus, listen 
to lectures, and sometimes the famous Habima 
comes to give a dramatic guest performance. At 
times there are also more serious conferences on 
their economy, on questions of education, on their 
life together. For here there is a single, large 
family in which everything belongs to everybody 
—the soil, which is the inalienable property of the 
National Fund, held on a hereditary lease; the 
cattle and horses in the barns, and even the chil- 
dren in the children’s house. For regardless of 
whose children they may be, each participates in 
the joys and sorrows of all as though they were 
his own. Private property has been entirely abol- 
ished, or rather has never existed here. In these 
little republics no money circulates. Money is the 
concern only of the elected economic leaders. The 
citizen of the republic scarcely ever sees any and 
hears of it only when there is a report on sales. 
And a generation of children is growing up here 
which knows nothing at all about money. There 
is almost no private property even in the most in- 
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timate elements of life. Linens, clothes, shoes, 
are all automatically distributed to each according 
to need. But this is a world in which things of 
this sort have a significance so slight that the Eur- 
opean and American can scarcely imagine it. What 
good is all this useless nonsense? Of course, one 
wants to be sufficiently fed and cleanly clothed; one 
wants even a little comfort. But by far the most 
important thing is the good of the children for 
whom nothing is too good. Next come one’s own 
needs, the land, and the ideal of the Kvutza. 


I CAME to Givat Haim. This Kvutza lies 

about half-way between Haifa and Tel-Aviv, 
in Sharon, the coastal plain. From time immemo- 
rial Sharon has been a lonely waste, a steppe, far 
reaches covered by swamps. The Arabs lived up 
in the hills while malaria brooded over the plain. 


And now the dark green leaves of orange trees 
rustle there; eucalyptus groves give shade and 
suck the poisonous dampness out of the swamps. 
Towns, villages, socialist peasant communes have 
grownup. Givat Haim is one of these communes. 


It was founded scarcely two years ago. The 
arid soil of the steppe was given to twenty pio- 
neers on a hereditary lease by the National Fund, 
a total of ninety hectares together with a little 
capital from the Fund for national construction. 
They put up their tents, dug a well, and began to 
plow the soil—new soil that had never been 
touched by the iron of a plow Then oranges were 
planted, but at the same time wheat and clover 
were sown; there were two cows in the barn, and 
vegétables were cultivated. Several of the pio- 
neers worked as day-laborers in the vicinity and 
gave their wages to the commune that it 
might help increase their common economic wel- 
fare — so they hungered and drudged their 
way through. 

When I visited this Socialist peasant republic 
it had not yet completed its second year. A very 
young village, therefore, of very young people. 
The twenty pioneers have become two hundred. 
There are twelve cows, but a large cow barn for 
fifty is in process of construction; there are houses, 
shops for carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, a chil- 
dren’s house, of course, because children and cat- 
tle take precedence over everything, a large tree- 
nursery from which they had sold twenty thousand 
cypresses, a splendid library with two thousand 
German and a thousand Hebrew books, pianos, 
cellos, violins, radios, phonographs, and also a 
dental clinic and, in the water tower, a bath house. 

The young men and women had come for the 
most part from Vienna and the German-speaking 
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portunity of greeting Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis on the occasion of bis 
eightieth birthday. The example of clear 
vision and high-mindedness set by him is 
an inspiration not only to the Jewish 
masses but to all humanity. 


USTICE BRANDEIS has remained a 

steadfast supporter of Labor Palestine 
and has displayed a penetrating insight 
into the problems of agricultural coloni- 
zation. 
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regions outside Germany. They are a splendid 
body of youth, graduates of the gymnasium or, in 
some cases, with degrees from universities or tech- 
nical colleges. But here they work hard, under 
extremely difficult conditions, in the fields, the gar- 
dens, in the barns, in the shops, and a hundred 
and twenty of them are farm-workers in the Che- 
dera, or plantation workers on a neighboring 
orange plantation. Wages for farm laborers are 
high, forty-five to sixty piasters per diem. The 
money belongs, of course, to the Kvutza which 
makes a profit of twenty-nine to forty-four pias- 
ters for each comrade who is an “outside worker”, 
because the cost of supporting him is only sixteen. 
With this income the economy of the village is 
expanded and in three years the oranges will yield 
fruit and profits; they will be able to buy more 
cows, lease more land, and build the beautiful 
house of culture the plan of which, drawn in col- 
ors, hangs in a glass frame on the wall of the din- 
ing room. 

This little village is scarcely two years old, but 
it is a wonderful little paradise of young people 
who have here found meaning in their lives. 
Nothing, to be sure, is given to them. Their work 
is terribly hard; it is colonizing work under the 
tropic sun and their food is scant: tea and bread 


with butter or marmalade for breakfast; at noon,. 


soup, vegetables, an egg; in the afternoon, tea, 
bread, perhaps some butter; in the evening once 
more soup, vegetables, some meat or eggs, and 
tomatoes. In trousers and shirts, wearing heavy 
hose, the young men come from work, the young 
women come in shorts, with their legs bare, wear- 
ing sandals with socks rolled elegantly over their 
ankles, wearing sleeveless blouses. In the fields the 
young women wear long trousers. Before dinner 
everyone takes a bath, changes his clothes, and 
sits down on hard benches at the long, heavy 
tables. After the meal they clean up quickly; 
music is heard, and, if a guest is present, a lecture 
is given—for the visitor must talk |—and then they 
discuss the lecture or dance the ecstatic Palestinian 
dance—the hora. The young men and women 
hold fast to each other’s shoulders with their 
arms locked and circle around, singing loudly and 
moving ever more rapidly until, exhausted, they 
must stop. In no place did I find so much joy as 
in the socialist peasant republics of Palestine. Here 
the spectre of unemployment does not walk, here 
there is no threat of slavery under fascism, here 
there are no shadows of an approaching war. Here 
there is work, freedom, and a secure, ever richer 
future. 


ANOTHER half hour by auto. We are on the 

southern shore of the sea. This is where 
the Jordan flows out into it. This is where Ruthen- 
berg dammned its waters and where young Jewish 
pioneers, in the fiery hell of the tropics—forty- 
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three degrees in the shade during the summer—set 
a lofty monument to their idealism by this work 
which transformed the sacred water of the Jordan 
into the profane magic of electricity to drive ma- 
chines and light their huts. But scarcely was this 
work begun, when it proved insufficient. Two 
more dams were built in the Bay of Haifa. 


We walk over the Jordan bridge. We are in 
Dagania. Dagania—it is the Hebrew word for 
the blue corn-flower which shines in the gold of 
the fields. The village looks almost like the seat 
of some oriental lord. Mighty palms, a row of 
tall pepper trees, flower beds, chestnut trees, a 
narrow row of tall cypresses, broad eucalyptus 
trees, and in the center of this park, two-storied 
dwellings, children’s houses, the house of culture, 
and at a distance from them, cow barns, farm 
buildings, poultry yard, and then: banana planta- 
tions, orange groves, a tree nursery, vegetable gar- 
den, richly watered by the water of the Jordan 
which is brought to them in paved canals and 
overflows in flowers and fruit. And in a quiet 
grove of olives, overlooking the sea, are the 
graves of the dead, dead in the spring of their 
lives, victims of toil, victims of the blind hatred 
of the Arabs. It is as though this village had 
been here for a century. 


Dagania is in fact the oldest socialist peasant 
settlement in Palestine — twenty-five years old. 
Here for the first time in Palestine was tried the 
new way of life and work of the Kvutza, the idea 
of socialist settlement: inner discipline and unlim- 
ited freedom, socialist discipline in work without 
external authority. A commune of free. people. 
Will they submit to their elected leadership, vol- 
untarily assume terribly difficult work, endure pri- 
vation for a long time in an unaccustomed and sev- 
ere climate, work and worry, until, in capitalist 
language, their economy shows a profit? Is it at 
all possible to make socialist agriculture profit- 
able? And further: can the harmonious relation- 
ship which alone can make life endurable in this 
narrow, friendly community be maintained over a 
period of time? And how are they to begin; 
what arrangements should be made; where should 
the start be? 


When Josef Bussel founded Dagania in 1910 
there was no precedent for this type of village. 
The pioneers, who had migrated to the tropics 
from Russian and Polish cities, were without ex- 
perience. They had to accomplish everything for 
the first time and for themselves. 

It was a stony waste that they had bought from 
a Persian effendi. There was no tree, no spot of 
green in the vast grey expanse, no road to unite 
this empty, desolate wilderness with other human 
settlements; and railroads and automobiles were 
yet unknown there. From the land on which the 
Jordan overflowed, from Jarmuk, from the Wadi 
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Feg’as with its many springs there rose cloudlike 
swarms of gnats. “For more than one year”, re- 
lates one of these pioneers, my friend Joseph Bar- 
atz, in his memoirs of Dagania, “we lived in Arab 
houses and in the shaky wooden barracks which 
rattled in the lightest breeze, One stormy night 
a barrack was blown over and the wind carried 
its parts into the distance. But we stood outside, 
almost naked—and made merry jokes.” There 
were still, at that time, robber bands of Bedouins. 
“Life was extremely uncertain”, he says further. 
“In one hand we held the plow, in the other—a 
gun. The air of Galilee was full of the smell of 
powder. . . . The Arabs fell upon the settlers on 
the roads, lay in ambush for them in the fields and 
behind the chan (meeting grounds), set fire to the 
threshing floor, and disturbed the peace day and 
night. . . . How often did we not sit in twos in 
the grain fields, guns in our hands, listening with 
tense nerves for every slightest sound: often, 
when our eyes threatened to close for weariness, 
a bullet would suddenly whistle by our ears from 
some ambush.” 

They began the cultivation of grain in the man- 
ner of the Arab peasants, for they had neither 
teachers nor experience. They bought eggs, milk, 
vegetables in the market. ‘We groped like blind 
men in the dark, went astray on false paths and 
made many errors”. They wanted to plant trees. 
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But “in the matter of planting we were complete 
laymen. Since we knew that the planting of trees 
was no easy matter, we determined to hire experts 
for the job, the pupils of the girls’ farm in Kin- 
eret,.. . With trembling and quaking we planted 
our nurslings.” 


They tried to produce milk. Two Arab cows 
were bought. But “there was a complete lack of 
experts on milk production, We knew nothing of 
proper feeding; once more we groped and made 
many mistakes. Almost all the cows died of a 
cattle disease.” 


There came the first child, the first child in 
Dagania! A mass of new problems! What 
should be done with the mother? Should she give 
up her usual work and devote herself to caring 
for the child? ‘But we understood nothing at all 
about caring for children!” Who was to instruct 
the mothers in this? ‘We had no answer to this 
dificult and important question. . . . If the child 
began to cry, all Dagania broke into tears. In 
every heart there was rage against the ‘cruel 
mother’. . .”’ Then came the second, the third 
child; the problem of raising them in common, 
the idea of the children’s house came up. Bit by 
bit and painfully experience had to be won—at 
home and in the fields, in the garden, the yard, 
the barn. 


And now after twenty-five years: The desolate 
waste has become a garden. It was a settlement 
of twelve. It is now a village of three hundred 
and thirty with sixty-one children among them of 
whom thirteen, having outgrown the school, share 
the work of their parents. The cultivation of 
grain is now of subordinate importance. The pro- 
duction of milk has taken first place. The two mis- 
erable Arab cows have become 135 pedigreed milk 
cows. The production of milk rose from a yearly 
average of 800 liters per cow to 4400 liters; from 
72,000 liters of milk in 1925 to 280,000 liters in 
1934—a year later it was a thousand liters per 
day. A tenth of the soil is planted with lucern, 
the most productive feed-plant, which is harvested 
eight times a year. Vegetables are planted in 
great number, both for the market and their own 
use, and in addition, grapefruit, lemons, Maltese 
oranges, figs, and table grapes. Several years ago 
a very successful start was made in the cultivation 
of bananas. There is a poultry farm with three 
thousand fowl. Ten thousand pounds is now the 
profit of this Kvutza which began as a poor group 
of peasants. 


Dagania is the birthplace of the Kvutza, of its 
idea and of its form. ‘We did not take it”, re- 
ports Baratz, “from other peoples or foreign 
countries, nor did we read about it nor learn from 
books. The Palestinian Kvutza is an original cre- 
ation of Eretz Israel. But its roots are deep in 
the national-ethical idea which created the entire 
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Halutz movement, which inspired the Halutzim 


in their native villages. . .. Cell by cell we wanted — 


to build up to a just society....” Joseph Bussel, 
one of the founders of Dagania, gave the name 
to this vision: Kvutza. “His spirit saw the Kvutza 
as a cell of the people, the people as a cell of the 
great family of nations, for whose members there 
is only one law and one code, in which all are 
fraternally equal.” 

This was the idea of the Kvutza, which started 
from Dagania and conquered the country: the 
idea of the communist family expanded to include 
a greater group. Therefore Dagania, true to the 
original idea, does not wish to expand its group 
too much, in order not to endanger the family-like 
intimacy. Dagania is the type of the “Little 
Kvutza”. It found many imitators. 

But most of the newly founded Kvutzot incline 
to the principle of the “Great Kvutza’”’. They 
want to grow to the limits of possibility, to fuse 
agriculture and industry in a socialist community, 
and to extend their roots around the cities, too. 

The type of this “great Kvutza” is Ain Harod. 
It is the largest in the country and one of the old- 
est—it was founded as long as fourteen years 
ago. In the New Zion of Eretz Israel this is a 
very long time ago. 


AIN HAROD lies in the Emek, in the Valley 
of Gideon, the judge in Israel. From the 
southern edge of the plain rise the slopes of the 
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treeless Carmel, On its northern edge rise the 
Galilean mountains, 

Alongside the spring of Harod, in the magic 
circle of legends from the earliest history of man, 
the pioneers first put up their camp. Yes, from 
this spring, which is still flowing, Gideon let his 
warriors drink and chose from among them those 
three hundred heroes who conquered the army of 
the Amelikites in the Emek. Here Debora struck 
Sisera on the head. The Arabs call this spring 
Ain Djalud—the spring of Goliath. For here, 
the legend has it, young David slew the giant Go- 
liath. Here the hosts of Israel encamped before 
Saul’s last battle against the Philistines, and from 
the south Mount Gilboa, where Saul, facing de- 
feat, threw himself upon his sword, looks down. 
Its slope was covered with the bodies of thousands 
of dead Israelite warriors. It drank their blood 
and the blood of Israel’s first king. ‘Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let not dew nor rain fall upon 
ye!”—so the mourning David cursed them. The 
mountains of Gilboa have remained without trees, 
broad stretches of the Emek became swamps, 
which brought sickness and death into the poor 
Arab houses on their pestilential breezes. Malaria 
has been conquered, the swamps have been trans- 
formed into fertile earth, blooming villages have 
grown up, red republics, socialist communities. So 
it was with Ain Harod. 

It has departed from the side of the spring and 
is situated now diagonally across from it, on the 
easy slope of a hill. The road to it leads through 
waving fields of grain. But here they are broken 
by a garden of green gold grapefruit; a little 
further on, on the slope of the accursed Gilboa, 
there is a large orchard of blooming fruit trees; 
over there a vineyard is being cultivated, here are 
silver gray olive trees. Then one comes to the 
section devoted to vegetables. Then the tree nurs- 
ery. The young orange and vine trees have been 
sold for high prices. The country is being refor- 
ested, so there is a lively demand for cypresses, 
too. The clover field covers a relatively large ex- 
panse. For there are two hundred and twenty 
cows in the barns of this village, pedigreed cattle, 
which give an average of 4400 liters of milk, 
seven or eight times as much as an “Arab cow”. 
Soon there will be three hundred. They are kept 
in groups of fifty in modern paved barns, just as 
on a German gentleman’s farm. They sold six 
hundred thousand liters of milk last year. And 
nearby is the poultry farm: three thousand hens, 
which produced two hundred and fifty thousand 
eggs for the market. And in addition there are 
fifty horses and three hundred and fifty bee-hives. 
The whole thing looks splendid. 

But my friend does not let me catch my breath. 
He shows me the machinery. There are six trac- 
tors for the heavy steel plows and harrows, two 
great American reaping and threshing machines 
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which reap the crop, thresh it, and pour the grain 
into sacks from elevators in a single process, al- 
lowing four men to do the work of forty. Then 
he shows me two large, modern straw-packing ma- 
chines which press the threshed straw into great 
bales and bind it with wire. . Then a mechanical 
metal shop where twenty men work, a carpentry 
shop with twelve workers, a mill driven by a 
Diesel motor, a very modern mechanical laundry 
— to my lay eyes this seems to be a very de- 
cently equipped farm. 

I ask to look at the record books, for I would 
like to see in black and white the results of this 
farm. But my friend protests. First I must be- 
come acquainted with the cultural arrangements, 
the library with about six thousand volumes, with 
newspapers and magazines, and above all with the 
two large children’s houses for children of all 
ages, the nurseries, the Kindergarten, the school 
—one can’t imagine them any more beautiful! 


How wonderfully the children prosper here, 
strikingly beautiful, healthy, golden blond chil- 
dren! How free and unrestrained they grow up 
here! The village is theirs, the land is theirs, the 


world is theirs, all life centers about them—they- 


feel it and their bearing is astonishingly self-reli- 
ant. The love of the whole village surrounds 
them, for here Nietzsche’s saying has its full 
force: the land of childhood is more important 
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than the fatherland. The children are to achieve 
what the parents dreamed. 

The parents! How miserable was their own 
childhood in the ghettoes of Russia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania. The sound of Hep-Hep rang 
in their ears, they were spat upon and cast out, 
pariahs of humanity. But here they can breathe, 
can be human, they are here not by tolerance but 
by “force of right”. Here is to be their home, a 
new, more beautiful and more human home than 
the old. But it has first to be achieved, worked 
for, won out of the earth. The children are to 
complete what they began. Therefore nothing 
can be more important than the children! 

The new ideas and experiences of pedagogy 
and child hygiene are eagerly made use of in the 
Kvutza, Only trained and carefully selected Kin- 
dergarten and school teachers are employed, and 
continually there are discussions on the best edu- 
cational methods. Bread is literally taken out of 
the mouths of the parents so that it may be un- 
necessary to stint the children. More than a third 
of the allotment for each adult in Ain Harod, 
11.6 pounds out of 39.7, is spent on the upkeep 
of the children. 

Most important is the careful regard for the 
body and health. Clothing and linen are changed 
every day, and for the very small children, twice 
a day. The children are given two baths a day 
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and get a lot of exercise. And above all, they 
work. The children must learn to love work, 
the earth on which they were born, the animals in 
the barn and in the fields. A third of their school 
time the children spend in their own experimental 
gardens. Everything that can be seen there— 
and what one sees there is as pleasant as a gar- 
den can be—they have planted themselves, as 
well as most of the trees and flowers in the vil- 
lage’s ornamental gardens, and they take care of 
what they have created. Teachers show them the 
art of cultivating grain, of improving fruits—and 
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appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
gyn bes > eS believe that ~~ —. association, 
ration any interest direct or rect in the said stoc 
bonds, or other securities than asso stated by him. . 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the months preceding the date shown above is__._.__ 
(This information is required from daily 





LILLIAN COHEN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1938.) 
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the little ones experiment in their gardens with 
new plants, new sorts of grain, with vegetables, 
fruits, trees, become pioneers of agriculture. 

One day a boy in Ain Harod discovered that 
sheep were very pretty. The children have, to 
be sure, a barn full of rabbits, tumble about 
among the cows, ride on the horses—but there 
are no sheep in the village and he decided that he 
wanted sheep and nothing else. He therefore had 
a children’s meeting called—in addition to the 
village republic there is also a children’s republic 
with extensive sovereignty |—and demanded that 
they “take all available measures to insure the 
obtaining of sheep.” In a neighboring village, in 
Tel Joseph, there are many hundreds of sheep. 
A deputation of children was sent there to ask 
for several sheep. Naturally they received what 
they asked for, for all are brothers, and so Ain 
Harod began to raise sheep, unnoticed by the 
grown-ups. 

My friend, who had explained these things to 
me, then permitted me to see the account books. 

I read: the farm land embraces thirteen hun- 
dred hectares. Seven hundred of them are the 
inalienable property of the National Fund, the 
other six hundred are leased. They have paid 
rent, paid interest on loans, have amortized and 
invested, and beside that, have made a net profit 
of eighteen hundred pounds. The economy of 
the farm seems to be healthy. 

The account books show much more of course. 
The cost of supporting the members of the com- 
munity is shown in detail, with food, clothing, 
housing, cultural expenses, cigarettes, soap,—ev- 
erything accounted for. An account is kept of each 
working day of each comrade and every activity 
is transposed into its money value. One learns, 
too, that their own products supply 29 percent of 
their needs, but that the income from sales is 
more than enough to pay for the rest, to permit 
a beneficiently extravagant care of the children, 
and still leave a considerable profit. 

How many people are supported, how many 
souls are contained by this little republic? Seven 
hundred in round numbers, of whom two hundred 
and twenty are children, sixty are parents who are 
living on their “pensions”, and sixty-two are re- 
cently immigrated German boys and girls who are 
being educated for an agricultural life. 

But this republic will continue to grow rapidly. 
For while Dagania and other kvutzot of that type, 
“little kvutzot’” on principle, find the best expres- 





To Louis D. Brandeis, who reached the Zionist analysis 
of the Jewish situation as an American and as an intel- 
lectual, and who gave himself to Zionism, conscious of 
his duties to society, Avukah sends the greetings of 
those who must cut for themselves parallel paths. 
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sion of the socialit way of life in intimate restric- 
tion, other kvutzot for the most part, like Ain 
Harod, strive for the greatest possible expansion. 
Agricultural and industrial work for their own 
community and for the market, and “outside 
work” of members hired out to strangers are to 
work together to make life in a socialist commun- 
ity possible for the greatest possible number of 
people. The carpentry and metal working shops 
in Ain Harod work mostly for the market, for 
the new buildings throughout the neighborhood, 
and new industrial crafts are to be added. 

“At present we have room for at least a hun- 
dred and twenty workers,” was the opinion of 
our friend, ‘‘and the more of us there are in the 
kvutza, the more productive we are.” 


“We have 220 cows; soon there will be 300. 
We want 600, perhaps even 1000. We have 
enough food; we harvest our clover seven times 
a year and we can rent new land and sow even 
larger fields of it. Milk. and butter command 
high prices and the cities grow more rapidly than 
does our production. We need people. Each 
addition to our number makes room for another.” 

And out of the fire of creative fantasy there 
flash a thousand plans: the slope of the mountains 
are to be planted with vines and fruit trees to 
the very top, the cultivation of oranges and espe- 
cially of grapefruit is to be considerably increased, 
new ground for grain is to be plowed, the work 
shops are to be expanded, new ones are to be 
established—and so, in one or two decades, the 
socialist village is to become a little city, of the 
people, on free national soil, a socialist place. 


And the socialist vision sees the country planted 
with large and small kvutzot, with industrial and 
agricultural fellowships, which will cure the hills 
of the leprosy of rock, the earth of the decay of 
swamp, which will save the wilderness and release 
its treasures. Only a little country—but immeas- 
urable are its inner spaces, its possibilities. 





Congratulations to Mr. Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
who has given many valuable years of service to his 


people. 
CHICAGO SENIOR HADASSAH 
CHICAGO JUNIOR HADASSAH 
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Congratulations to a fearless thinker 


ALICE F. LIVERIGHT 
Philadelphia 
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HADASSAH, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, extends a most cordial greeting to the “Jew- 
ish Frontier” on the occasion of the Brandeis issue. 
Devoted to the fostering of Zionist ideals in 
America and the maintenance of specific ac- 
tivities in Palestine basic to the upbuilding 
of the Jewish National Home, Hadassah 
joins with pleasure the celebration of the 
eightieth birthday of a great Zionist, 
our beloved friend and guide. We 
com honor Justice Brandeis in no 
more fitting manner than by 
rededicating ourselves to the 
cause of Zion. 


MISS HENRIETTA SZOLD MRS. EDWARD JACOBS 
Honorary President President 
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